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What they’re all saying about the NE W 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 





e “Let me congratulate you on the March issue of PresByTERIAN SURVEY with its ‘new look.’ ” 


—Stuart R. Oglesby, minister, Atlanta, Georgia 


e “I have just read the March PresByTERIAN Survey, and wish to commend you for the great 
improvement that it shows. I am delighted at the features included, and in the more attractive 
format.” 


—Cecil Culverhouse, minister, Marion, Alabama 


e “The March issue arrived this morning, and I am simply delighted with everything about 
°.. 


it 
—Mary Moore Pancake, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia 


e “Please allow me to congratulate you upon the wonderful new PresBYTERIAN SurVEY! It is 
indeed a grand job of face-lifting you have done, and I think our new Survey is the nicest 
thing in our Church’s educational program yet.” 


—Frank Alfred Mathes, minister, Birmingham, Alabama 


e “You have made over this fine magazine, and we offer you first-class congratulations.” 
—Mrs. Charles J. Rootes, Dallas, Texas 


e “I wish to congratulate you and your entire staff on the new PresBYTERIAN SuRVEY which 
arrived in the mail today. It is wonderful in every way. Certainly it could not have come at a 
better time to give a real boost to the work of our Church all over the General Assembly.” 


—E. O. McKay, minister, Leesburg, Florida 


« “May I add my congratulations on the new Survey. It is an inspiration to us.” 


—J. W. Weathers, minister, Rural Retreat, Virginia 


e “My heartiest congratulations to you . . . on the new format and contents of the PresBy- 
TERIAN Survey. Your March issue is most attractive and very readable.” 


—DeWitt Reddick, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
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MOTHER 


Mother of the heart of gold, 

In our hearts your love we hold— 

Love that never fails through all 

Hurts and griefs that may befall. 

Though our feet afar may roam, 

Yet our thoughts oft turn to home— 
And Mother. 


Through the years we trusted you— 
Steadfast, tireless, faithful, true. 
Others failed when sorrows came; 





Others failed, you were the same 
Patient, sympathetic friend. 

| Now to you our best thoughts wend— 
| Our Mother. 


| Mother of the loyal heart, 

Of our lives you are a part. 

We can never wander far 

From the haven where you are, 

Hoping, dreaming. Our best friend, 

Steadfast, faithful to the end— 
Our Mother! 


—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In 





e Our features on the Christian home 
this month. Dr. Smart points out in 
his article the joint responsibility of 
the church and the home in the religi- 
ous education of the child. Parents 
should strive to make their homes 
Christian at all times. The article, “In- 
telligent Selfishness,” illustrates that 
parents can do too much for their 
children. The problem of grandpar- 
ents in the home is the subject of 
John R. Clawson’s “When the Old 
Folks Come to Stay.” A different 
approach to the settling of children’s 
quarrels and fights among their play- 
mates is discussed in “Sandbox 
Referees.” 


e The Streichs’ stories of what is 
happening high in the Ecuadorian 
mountains at Hacienda Picalqui, 


e “A Home for the Day” showing 
in words and pictures what is being 
done at the day nursery of the Italian 
Mission in Kansas City. 


e A bird’s-eye view of the varied ac- 
tivities of student groups on the col- 
lege campuses throughout the South 
shown in “Among Students.” 


e The description of the constant 
moving of people to the cities in 
Africa and the consequent need for 
urban Christian centers there which 
have prompted the Women of the 
Church to contribute their Birthday 
Offering to Africa this year. 


e “Babies Save Downtown Church,” 
the story of the work of the Baby 
Clinic of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia. 


e Next month’s features, which tell 
the story of the Presbyterian Church, 
how it came to be in this country, 
and what we Presbyterians believe. 


e Cover photo, by Harold Lambert. 
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PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 


f ba YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, 
we the members of the Mid Century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, relying on your full response, make this pledge: 

We will recognize your worth as a person and we will help you to 
strengthen your sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same time help you 
to understand the rights of others, so that you may experience co-operative 
living. 

We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, so that you may 
have the opportunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in workmanship, so 
that you may have the satisfaction that comes from achievement. 

We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that will add to your 
learning, to your social experience, and to your happiness. 

We will illustrate by precept and example the value of integrity and the 
importance of moral courage. 

We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 

We will provide you with all opportunities possible to develop your own 
faith in God. 

We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use them for 
deepening your understanding of life. 

We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimination, so that 
together we may achieve a truly democratic society. 

We will work to lift the standard of living and to improve our economic 
practices, so that you may have the material basis for a full life. 

We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunities, so that 
you may develop your talents and contribute to a better world. SPp 

We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards and help you “53°? 
grow in health and strength. te 

We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as needed, to 
vide foster care according to your inherent rights. > 

We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order to guide ow 
more effectively as you develop your potentialities. 

As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing 























to improve conditions for all children and youth. 
Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met 
we ask you to join us in a firm dedication to the buildin ol ' 
based on freedom, justice, and mutug\respect. Me 
So may you grow in joy, in faithfip-God and in man, and '*, 
of vision and of the spirit that yy bas ds all and give us nested 
future. : 4 ees 
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The Chureh and the Home 


in Edueation 


Education is a process by which the 
faith and understanding that are pos- 
sessed by one generation come alive in 
the next generation, most likely in 
new and quite different ways. It is 
better to say “come alive” than “are 
handed on” because faith and under- 
standing cannot be transmitted di- 
rectly to others like material things. 
Every generation has to come to its 
own faith and work out its own un- 
derstanding, and the very worst thing 
we can do is to try forcibly to super- 
impose our own outlook and convic- 
tions upon those who come after us. 

It is here that many parents feel 
frustrated. They want their children 
to have the same faith that they have, 
and they feel that they should be able 
to hand it on to them. But when they 
find they cannot do it simply and di- 
rectly, they give up trying to do it at 
all. The problem of education is in a 
large degree the problem of how one 
generation may speak intelligently and 
effectively to the next concerning 


*Pastor. Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 


Toronto, Canada. 


By James D. Smart* 


those things that are deepest and most 
important in life. Yet here at this point 
arises the parent’s sharpest predica- 
ment, for like so many of his fellow 
Christians today he finds himself 
strangely tongue-tied concerning his 
faith. This should warn us that the 
problem which confronts us in regard 
to the home in Christian education is a 
highly complex one and no facile solu- 
tions are of any use. Above all, exhor- 
tation is out of place, for it presup- 
poses that the only obstacle in our 
way is the indifference of the parent. 
But the truth is that the parent is en- 
tangled in a problem which reaches 
far beyond himself, involving the 
whole Church and the character of 
the Christian faith in our time, and he 
is not likely to be extricated until he 
sees his situation more clearly. 

It is interesting to discover how 
they provided in ancient Israel for the 
transmission across the years of the 
heritage of their faith. We are told 
nothing in the Scriptures concerning 
the educational methods they used. 
But in the sixth chapter of Deuteron- 





omy we learn the basic principle that 
operated. Two commandments stand 
side by side. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,” and 
“Thou shalt teach.” The two are 
closely bound together, the second be- 
ing an inevitable consequence of the 
first. It was understood that if a man 
loved God with all his heart, he would 
teach his children in such a way that 
they would grow up in the same 
knowledge and love of God. The con- 
verse was taken as equally true: that 
if a man did not share his faith with 
his children, it was an indication that 
he did not love God with all his heart 
and mind and strength. In Israel the 
father—the mother with him, but first 
the father—had the primary respon- 
sibility for the religious education of 
the children. That accounts in no 
small degree for the way in which 
even in times when the Israelites were 
scattered across the earth and often 
homeless, their faith went down effec- 
tively from generation to generation. 
How did it happen that the farmer 
Amos could come from Tekoa on the 
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edge of the desert, and in a time when 
all the official prophets were like 
“dumb dogs that cannot bark,” could 
speak out with such force and plain- 
ness the word of God to his people? 
If you could trace into his back- 
ground, most likely you would find a 
father and a mother, a grandfather 
and a grandmother, who, loving God 
with all their heart and strength, spoke 
of the things of their faith to their 
own children. 

Turn now to the situation in our 
own day. The first fact that meets you 
is that education in the Christian faith 
has ceased to be a function of the 
average Christian home. A group of 
teachers from eighteen churches, 
when asked to determine what per- 
centage of their children received no 
Christian instruction at home, placed 
it between ninety per cent and ninety- 
eight per cent. A widespread attitude 
was given voice by a woman who re- 
cently said, “I do not need to say any- 
thing about religion to my children. 
My example is sufficient.” She spoke 
for millions of Protestants who today 
are trusting to their example to make 
Christians of their children and who 
feel themselves excused from respon- 
sibility for ever speaking on behalf of 
their faith. This is further encouraged 
by the impression that has got abroad, 
that religious teaching is the exclusive 
responsibility of the Sunday school, 
and that the parent’s part is merely to 
deliver the child at the school door 
properly clothed and with collection 
in his hand. 

A second fact is that where some- 
thing is being done about Christian 
teaching in the home, it is usually be- 
ing done by mother. Father has bowed 
out of the picture. He seems to have 
forgotten that dealing with questions 
of faith is a man-sized job whether it 
is done by man or woman. He is leav- 
ing his children without his help at the 
most important point in life when he 
refuses to take seriously his function 
as a minister of the Christian faith to 
them. 

What has happened? Is it merely a 
little carelessness upon the part of 
Christian parents? This is too super- 
ficial a diagnosis. Something much 
more profound has happened. There 
has been an abdication by the parent 
of his specifically Christian function. 
The baptismal service points clearly 
to that unique function: the parents 
bind themselves with sacred vows be- 
fore God that they will bring up their 
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children in the knowledge and love of 
God, in short, that they will be min- 
isters of the Christian faith to their 
own children. But the present pattern 
of home life and of family relation- 
ships has no place in it for the fulfill- 
ment of these vows. The parent has 
contented himself with certain impor- 
tant but lesser functions having to do 
with the physical and the mental 
equipment of the child for life. The 
significant event is that the Christian 
parent has abdicated his uniquely 
Christian function of being a minister 
of his faith to his own children. 

There are three important conse- 
quences of this abdication that need to 
be considered. 

First, it has serious consequences for 
the parents themselves. The status of 
the parent is no longer the same when 
once the uniquely Christian function 
is gone. The clearest indication of this 
is the loss of authority. One hears pa- 
rents complaining on every side that 
their children do not respect their 
parental authority as they ought. “We 
have done everything for them that a 
parent can do,” they say. “We have 
given them the best in food and cloth- 
ing and housing. We have sent them 
to the best schools. We have taken 
them to church and have seen to it 
that they attended Sunday school.” 
But they do not go on to say that 
simply and humbly they have been 
ministers of the Christian faith to these 
children in the home. They expect 
what they have done to be sufficient 
without this last. 

The only authority that is ulti- 
mately effective in the home is spirit- 
ual, one that does not have to be en- 
forced by any external means. There 
is always an external authority of 
course, which is based upon the fact 
that the parent is stronger than the 
child and can compel obedience, that 
the parent holds the pocketbook and 
the keys of the house—and the keys of 
the car. But this kind of authority 
does not get very far even with 
younger children. What is needed is a 
consciousness by the child that the 
parent is not merely trying to force 
his will upon him, but rather is con- 
cerned that together they may dis- 
cover and fulfill God’s will for them. 
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It is when the child is forced by the 
parent’s attitude to look beyond the 
parent to the God whom the sae 
serves, that the deepest respect for the 
parent’s authority is created. Too 
many parents expect to have the au- 
thority of a Christian parent without 
performing the functions of a Chris- 
tian parent. They are expecting the 
impossible. 

The second consequence is for the 
child. The child is robbed of what 
should be the strongest support of his 
spiritual life. Try to remember what it 
was like for you to be twelve years 
old. You were coming awake to all the 
facets of your existence, the mysteries 
of your own being and the mysteries 
of the world around you. The prob- 
lems were huge and often very fright- 
ening. And worst of ail was the fact 
that all of them were bottled up inside 
you, for you could not find it easy to 
speak of such things to anyone else. 
What a difference it makes at this 
stage in one’s life whether or not the 
home in which one lives is the kind in 
which religious problems and diffi- 
culties can be discussed freely and 
frankly. To be able to express a gnaw- 
ing doubt without shocking anyone 

(Continued on page 14) 
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INTELLIGENT 
SELFISHNESS 


By Dorothea Griffin 


“Here’s your mail,” Sally Carlson 
told her roommate. “Open the letter 
from your mother and see if she’s 
coming to the winter reception. Mine 
is.” 

Joan Fuller took the top letter and 
slit it open. Triumphantly she ex- 
tracted a check. “Now I'll be able to 
get that darling black velvet that the 
clerk at Draytons’ is holding for me. 
I told mother I simply had to have it. 
I haven’t a thing to wear.” 

“That’s wonderful! I'd like to get a 
new dress, too, but—” 

“Didn’t you ask your mother for 
one?” 


Sally sighed. “I’ve already spent 
most of this quarter’s allowance, and 
the next installment won’t come due 
until two weeks after the reception.” 

“But can’t you get an advance?” 

“T wouldn’t ask for it; not for a new 
dress. It’s my fault, anyway. I knew 
this was coming and I squandered too 
much on that ski suit after Christmas. 
But I’ve got an idea about using my 
gold belt with the green wool and 
changing the neckline—so it will do 
nicely. Mother said she just bought a 
new dress and it sounds simply super, 
so at least one member of our family 
—look, Joan, you haven’t even read 


Many a mother has found 
it easier to spend hours pre- 
paring for a party than to 
make the children help— 
but she is only encouraging 
selfishness in them 


your letter. Can your mother make it 
or not?” 

Joan hastily glanced down the type- 
written page. “Yes, she’s coming. She’s 
going to work next Saturday after- 
noon for someone else and then she 
can take off the next Saturday morn- 
ing and get an early bus.” 

“Oh, good. It’s too bad our homes 
are just in the opposite direction or my 
mother could give yours a ride.” 

In spite of the fact that Sally’s 
mother was coming in a car and her 
own mother would have to take a 
long and complicated bus ride to get 
to the campus by afternoon, Joan still 
felt sorry for Sally. Imagine having a 
mother so selfish that she bought her- 
self a new dress and didn’t send money 
to buy her daughter one! Ever since 
she could remember, her mother had 
seen to it that she had as nice clothes 
as any girl at school, and now that she 
was in college, her mother had taken 
a secretarial job so that Joan could 
continue to have nice clothes. Why, 
she’d never think of buying herself a 
new dress if Joan wanted anything! 

On the afternoon of the reception, 
Joan was waiting for her mother to 
come out from the bus station—she 
knew she wouldn’t expect to be met— 
when she saw Sally arm in arm with a 
good-looking woman in a really ele- 
gant gray dress. The woman was 
wearing the gardenia that had just 
been delivered to Sally. So it must be 
Mrs. Carlson, though it was hard to 
believe that she would look so young. 

At that moment, Mrs. Fuller en- 
tered the door hesitantly. She was 
wearing the old navy blue she’d 
bought at a sale three years ago with 
a hat that Joan had discarded. Joan 
walked toward her slowly, thinking 
resentfully that she might at least have 
bought something new so she wouldn’t 
look so shabby. After this, she 
wouldn’t urge her mother to come to 
see her at college. 

It’s a shame, you may think, that 
Joan was so selfish and unappreciative 
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ot her mother’s sacrifices for her. You 
may also think that Sally’s mother was 
selfish in indulging herself instead of 
Sally. After all, shouldn’t parents con- 
sider their children’s welfare and hap- 
piness before their own? Certainly 
they should, and any good parent will. 

In any crisis or emergency, Sally’s 
mother would be just as ready to give 
her time and care and money to help 
her daughter as Mrs. Fuller would. 
But in the absence of any real emer- 
gency, she realized that to train Sally 
in the development of a sense of val- 
ues, she would provide what they 
both agreed was reasonable and Sally 
would have to get along on her 
budget. 

Joan’s mother, on the other hand, 
had always indulged Joan’s whims and 
had deprived herself so that Joan 
could have everything she wanted. 
Though it would have been possible 
for Joan to get a part-time job to help 
with her expenses at college, Mrs. 
Fuller did not want her daughter to 
work herself, and that added responsi- 
bility kept her tired and dispirited so 
that she lost the vitality she would 
otherwise have had. She thought she 
was being unselfish, and perhaps un- 
consciously she looked forward to the 
day when Joan would be able and 
willing to do things for her as she had 
done them for Joan. But unless Joan 
is unusual, she will grow to resent her 
mother’s sacrifices. Her mother 
trained her to be selfish and she will 
continue to be so. When she marries, 
she will expect her husband to be 
equally indulgent. If he isn’t, she will 
be angry and petulant; if he is, she 
will lose respect for him as she did 
for her mother. 

That looks like a paradox: that out 
of the unselfishness of a parent, a 
child will be selfish. But is it really un- 
selfishness? Some parents take a kind 
of delight in being self-sacrificial and 
enjoy a sort of synthetic martyrdom. 
Sometimes, without knowing it, they 
regard their children as projections of 
themselves and when they do too 
much for their children, they feel 
somehow that they are doing it for 
themselves. Not only, therefore, is 
Joan selfish; but so in a way is her 
mother. 

Sally’s mother, who spent part of 
her money on herself instead of spend- 
ing it all on Sally, was giving her 
daughter something more important 
than a new dress or an extra vacation 
trip; she was giving her balance and 
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a sense of values. She was also insur- 
ing a pleasant relationship with Sally 
in the years to come. Since the mother 
took time to develop her own inter- 
ests, Sally would always enjoy her as 
a person and feel lucky to have her 
for a mother. And in case Mrs. Carl- 
son ever needed help or support in 
her old age, Sally would give it will- 
ingly and gladly. She would not even 
feel obligated to do it; she would 
simply want to. 

The man who marries Sally will be 
fortunate. She will want to be proud 
of him. She will not squander money 
on herself or expect her husband to 
get along without the things he enjoys 
so that she may have what she wants. 
Of course, there are cases where pa- 
rents do nothing for their children 
and may actually neglect them. And 
there are times when real self-sacri- 
fice is needed. No one would question 
the genuine devotion of parents who 
are willing to give up everything but 
the barest necessities to pay for ex- 
pensive medical care or help a child 
who has encountered trouble or diffi- 
culties beyond anyone’s control. 

Weare concerned here with parent- 
child relationships under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Since a baby is so help- 
less, his mother must do everything 
for him, but she will be doing the 
child a disservice if she encourages 
helplessness beyond its natural and in- 
evitable span. There will come a time 
when the child must be denied some- 
thing he wants and when the parents’ 
needs and desires must take preced- 
ence over the child’s. 

In these days, when college educa- 
tion is so expensive, many parents who 
want their children to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a good education cannot 
easily meet the added financial burden. 
To do it, they must limit their own 
expenses or find some way to earn 
extra money. But at the same time, 
they must expect their children to 
budget money carefully. And it is 
only fair that a college student should 
earn part of his own expenses. Part- 
time or summer work will not only 
relieve strain on the parents but will 
be valuable training for the students. 

So far, we have been emphasizing 
the dangers of too much financial sac- 
rifice because that is the path com- 
monly followed by parents who do 
too much for their children. But there 
are other ways in which parents ap- 
pear to be unselfish and yet cultivate 
selfishness. 


Parents who stay home night after 
night while their teen-age children 
monopolize the family car are fool- 
ishly indulgent. It is reasonable to in- 
sist on taking turns, and then if any 
important occasion arises for either 
generation, the other will be willing 
to stay home or make other arrange- 
ments. 

Then there is the question of do- 
mestic responsibility. Many a mother 
has found it easier to pick up after 
her children than to train them to 
keep their own possessions in order. 
Or to sew for her daughter rather 
than teach her to make some of her 
own clothes. Or to spend hours cook- 
ing for a party instead of making the 
children help with preparations. She 
may think it’s simpler to do it all her- 
self—and it is, at first—but she is only 
encouraging selfishness if she contin- 
ues that practice. 

You can be sure that if Joan came to 
her mother at ten o’clock at night and 
told her she must have a dress pressed 
to wear the next day, Mrs. Fuller, 
tired as she might be, would press the 
dress. Sally’s mother, though, would 
probably say, “You should have told 
me sooner. I think you’d better get up 
early and press it yourself, don’t you?” 

If Joan had a brother in high school 
who came home one night to say, “I’m 
going to have some of the boys here 
for dinner tomorrow,” Mrs. Fuller 
would not protest at the added work, 
but would rise early to bake a cake 
before she went to work. Sally’s 
brother would say, not announce, that 
he wanted to invite friends for dinner, 
and his mother might tell him, “Your 
father and I have already accepted an 
invitation for dinner. But if you come 
right home from school and help me, 
we'll get a buffet supper ready and 
you can serve yourselves. And I don’t 
want to come home and find the 
kitchen full of dirty dishes.” 

Whether it is money or services or 
time, the principle remains the same. 
A parent who gives more than he can 
afford or more than he needs to give 
to a child who contributes nothing in 
return need not expect gratitude. He 
is not likely to get it. Unselfishness is 
a fine virtue, but when it is carried 
beyond desirable bounds it defeats 
itself. There are times, in fact, when 
intelligent selfishness (as it may appear 
on the surface) on the part of parents 
actually develops more worthy quali- 
ties in children than does the wrong 
kind of unselfishness. 









When the 
Old Folks 


Come to Stay 


“Burton’s mother is living with us 
now,” the young woman was saying 
in a somewhat desperate tone, “It isn’t 
that I mind having her here; in fact, 
I’m glad we can do something to help 
her.” 

The woman’s voice trailed away 
and she looked at the ceiling before 
she continued. “It’s just that—that— 
well, our house now seems crowded. 
We disagree over correcting the chil- 


Philip Gendreau 


dren. And while I wouldn’t have her 
leave for the world, I do wish we 
could find a way to live happily to- 
gether in harmony.” 

This young wife’s problem is a 
common one. 

Thousands of young couples find 
it necessary to double up with the in- 
laws. It may be to help care for an 
aged and sickly parent, it may be to 
divide expenses in the high cost of liv- 


By John R. Clawson 


Eva Luoma 


ing, or it may be for the lack of ade- 
quate housing. 

In the face of world affairs, this 
sharing of homes among members of 
one family would seem destined to 
become more prevalent instead of 
growing less and less. 

How, then, can they live in mutual 
harmony? 

It isn’t so difficult once they decide 
to follow certain rules. 
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First: Remember that although the 
parent is still a parent, he is an indi- 
vidual, too. 

Charles B. ran into trouble when he 
forgot this primary rule. Grandpa 
was an ardent radio fan, and his fa- 
vorite pastime was listening to the 
nightly ball games broadcast from a 
minor league park. The games lasted 
until nearly midnight. 

Charles preferred to hear good 
music for an hour or so before retir- 
ing at ten. Grandpa’s choice of the 
dial soon brought matters to a head 
and the son-in-law resorted to a direct 
order. “There will be no more ball 
games in this house. I have to earn a 
living, and I can’t afford to have my 
sleeping habits disturbed.” This, in 
one sense, may have been right. 

However, grandpa was disgruntled 
because he had been ordered like 
a child or like a piece of chattel. It 
preyed upon his mind until he was 
thoroughly dissatisfied in his new 
home. Luckily, it turned out right, 
because grandpa and the children 
traded bedrooms. They moved down 
to the main floor, and he moved up- 
stairs. Then, with the purchase of a 
small inexpensive radio, he could 
putter around as long as he desired. 

Charles had also given other direct 
orders. In time he learned to request, 
rather than demand, and he gave his 
father-in-law the right to disagree 
without making a scene. 


The second rule to follow: Find 
something for them to do. 

No one likes to accept charity as 
such. Not if he is able to work in re- 
turn. Grandmother doesn’t want to sit 
idly in a rocking chair while the days 
drag wearily by. 

Now while it is entirely proper for 
the young couple to run their own 
household, it is also wise to remember 
that the old folks have some good 
ideas, too—ideas proved from years 
of experience. Is grandmother a whiz 
at making an apple pie? If so, let her 
have the making of pies, cakes, and 
desserts as a daily responsibility. It will 
give her something to plan and work 
for each day. Is grandfather especially 
good at household repairs? Then give 
him a tool shop in the garage and let 
him tinker to his heart’s content. Also, 
let it be his responsibility to see that 
the pipes don’t leak and the doors 
don’t stick. 

One young couple, who cared noth- 
ing for gardening, turned that job 
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over to the old folks when they moved 
in. Soon they had the prettiest front 
lawn in the block. And the money 
saved when granny used her “green 
thumb” in the backyard garden was 
quite an item, too. Another young 
housewife turned the grocery budget 
over to her mother because the older 
woman was an expert shopper. She 
studied all the ads, and the meals 
were better at the same price because 
she knew a real value when she saw 
one. 


Many couples have to 


double up with the old 
folks. One way to live hap- 
pily together in harmony 
with them is to give them 


something to do... 


Third: Plan some regular outside 
activities for each family. 

When the old folks move in they 
usually must give up their old 
home and their old friends and be 
transplanted into new surroundings. 
Whether they show it outwardly or 
not, this can be a most heart-shatter- 
ing experience. When Fred’s mother 
came to live with them the first thing 
Mary did was to ask some of the 
neighbor women to call. She also took 
Fred’s mother to church and intro- 
duced her to the more mature mem- 
bers, and saw to it that she joined a 
circle. Every Wednesday afternoon, 
regardless of her own plans, Mary 
took Fred’s mother to the circle meet- 
ing and left her. Although it required 
a little time, the elderly lady soon had 
a group of friends her own age with 
whom she could visit and chatter. 

Mary and Fred also scheduled each 
Friday evening for themselves. They 
left the children with Fred’s mother 
and went to visit their own friends. 
This plan gave them all some outside 
contacts and kept them from growing 
stale. Of course, they mutually spent 
the other evenings together. 


Fourth: Avoid disagreements over 
the children. 

This is often a serious cause of 
trouble—the young mother with mod- 
ern views versus the grandparent with 
the old fashioned, tried-and-true re- 
sults. Here, again, it is wise to remem- 
ber the older has already reared some 
children of her own, and probably has 
good ideas even if they conflict with 
what it says in the book. The young 
mother can go far if she actively seeks 
counsel and guidance. By asking, after 
the children are safely in_ bed, 
“Mother, Tommy fibbed to me today; 
how did you handle his father?” will 
help ease the problem because the 
older woman is treated as a valuable 
informational source, and she is less 
likely to interfere in other decisions. 

Before trouble comes it is always 
wise to counsel, “Grandmother, we 
must never openly disagree in front 
of the children. When we come to a 
problem and if I do something you 
think is wrong, we'll discuss it after 
they are out of hearing distance. Then, 
if you can help give me a solution, I’d 
most certainly appreciate and consider 
Ags 

The old folks don’t want to be dis- 
agreeable, they really don’t. They un- 
derstand, perhaps far, far better than 
the young folks, what problems are 
involved when two families must live 
together. This is why it is always wise 
to take them into counsel, to talk and 
to plan and to decide on steps for the 
future. More than anything, they want 
to keep the love of their offspring, and 
to watch the grandchildren grow into 
happy mature adults. Their desires and 
wishes in life are the same as those de- 
sires of their children. Happy, friendly 
discussions can do much to keep them 
that way. 


That makes the fifth rule: Talk it 
over. Anything from finances to the 
next vacation is grist for the entire 
family mill. These family sessions give 
everyone a chance to keep abreast of 
the exact standings for today and the 
dreamy goals for tomorrow. 

The dual-family problems are not 
always easy to solve—they often re- 
quire long hours of labor and patience. 
But they can be worked into a satis- 
factory solution. By using a word of 
love and foresight, and by actively 
living these five rules, a family can 
make it a happy occasion when the 
old folks come to stay. 
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You who are today pushing prams 
and strollers will soon be called upon 
to referee the squabbles of the sand- 
box set. We know that your pride- 
and-joy, bless his bald head, will grow 
into a normally self-centered toddler, 
and as such he is bound to come to 
battle with his playmates. The danger 
is not that he may be hurt, physically. 
Of course he’ll come home crying— 
but no more violently than he screams 
with a skinned knee. (The first time it 
happens, please remember that he has 
also been known to put up some first- 
class tantrums because he didn’t want 
a nap.) 

No, the danger lies in your extend- 
ing your role as protector of the help- 
less infant. If anyone had struck your 
baby as he lay in his carriage, you 
would have leaped to his defense like 
a lioness guarding her cub. Now that 
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By Margaret A. Dewey 


your child is old enough to play out 
alone, you have steeled yourself to the 
fact that he must defend himself. But 
your instincts still rise up and scream 
for blood when he comes in sobbing, 
“Ronnie putted sand in my hair and 
kicked me.” 

Being aware that Ronnie is fully 
seven months older, you are doubly 
furious. You grasp your child by the 
shoulders and turn him toward the 
door. 

“If you’re big enough to play with 
big children you march right out there 
and put sand in his hair and kick him 
back! You can’t come running to 
mamma! Go take care of yourself.” 

And do you think you have put an 
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Jerome Drown 


idea into his head? Not you. Nature 
provided him with the instinct to look 
after his own interests. In fact, he and 
his small friends have so much of this 
instinct that they cannot give in enough 
to get along peaceably. Your child 
came in crying because he was frus- 
trated. Someone older or stronger suc- 
ceeded in imposing his will over your 
child’s peacefully self-centered de- 
mands, So you stand there and insist 
that he go out and do the impossible— 
overpower the rival, who has already 
overpowered him. Doubly frustrated, 
your child stumbles back to the sand- 
box to try mother’s advice and then 
screams for help when the attack fol- 
lows. 

Perhaps you think I have no right 
to prophesy the pattern your child’s 
fights will follow. I hope I am wrong. 
But during the past eight years, with 
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three squabblers of my own, I have 
made a more than casual study of 
the behavior of—not toddlers, leave 
that to the psychologists—but their 
mothers. 

My interest was first aroused when 
I noticed a curious phenomenon. As 
young people do, we moved around, 
from barrack to housing project, 
apartment to house. Yet wherever 
we went, and whatever class our 


neighbors were, we were taken into 
the confidence of our new friends. 
“Junior is really a timid and _ af- 
fectionate child, but his playmates 
are such bullies that I don’t know 
what to do! Finally, in despair, I’m 


Pinney from Monkmeyer 


A child smaller than his 
playmates must be taught 
how to avoid quarrelsome 
play. He must learn to solve 
his problems 


teaching him to hit back and take 
care of himself. You know, I hate to 
see him fight, but . 7 

Could it really be that only my 
friends had sweet, peaceful children, 
that only other people had rough, ag- 
gressive ones? The phenomenon even 
seemed to apply to my own fine chil- 
dren. 

So I made a very generous allow- 
ance for the possibility that my chil- 
dren might be more wrong than I 
knew. But the other problem still was 
not solved. I started observing how 
other mothers were handling it. 

One of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of the “teach-them-to-defend- 


















Why do small children 
come to battle with play- 
mates? Should the 
mother interfere or 
should she let them fight 
it out? 
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themselves” school was little Austin. 
He was our neighbor at the housing 
project, an only child and very small 
for his four years. Austin had an an- 
noyingly shrill voice which he raised 
in protest whenever he was being 
wronged, and no one was out of the 
secret. He would run home, shrieking 
all the way, and soon we could hear 
his mother giving him her pep talk at 
the door. 

“Now stop that yammering, and 
go right back and hit him back! Hit 
him hard, see! Teach him that he 
can’t go around hitting littler boys.” 

Austin would turn and walk slowly 
back, and shortly afterward his mother 
would appear, taking a casual stroll at 
some distance from the sandbox. If 
she thought that by appearing uncon- 
cerned she was fooling Austin’s play- 
mates into ignoring her nearness, she 
was mistaken. Austin would deliver 
a few puny blows with the message 
from his mother, and the others would 
put up with it temporarily, because 
they could see that his support was 
within shouting distance. Austin’s 
mother, satisfied that her bullied son 
was learning how to defend himself, 
would return to her house. 

How should she have handled this 
situation, where a weak and under- 
sized child was the apparent victim of 
bullies? Well, she should surely have 
faced the fact that, right or wrong, he 
could not win out in any clean fight 
with a child his age. Since Austin hap- 
pened to be possessed of a quick mind, 








she might have used this weapon to 
full advantage. First, she could have 
preached to him the benefits of mak- 
ing and keeping friends. A child is 
safe from lone bullies when he is sur- 
rounded by loyal friends. She should 
have taught him to laugh at his friends’ 
jokes, to be a good sport about teas- 
ing, to share even more generously 
than his friends, and to avoid the com- 
panionship of those who were plainly 
hostile. Then she might have taught 
him that diplomacy would help him 
out of trouble, and given him example 
after example until the pattern had 
become established in his mind. 
Armed with these weapons, Austin 
would at least have stood a chance. As 
it was, I understate the facts in saying 
he was unpopular with young and old 
alike. This was one of the last inci- 
dents I witnessed before Austin moved 
away at the age of five. One day I saw 
husky five-year-old Billy and Austin 
just outside my window. They each 
had a grip on a painter’s cap which 
had been lost by some worker. 
Austin, his voice being by far the 
more shrill, could be heard first, 
“Leggo, leggo! I saw it first. You’re a 
dirty liar.” 
Billy was as emphatic. “You did not. 
{ picked it up. You leggo. It’s mine.” 
He let Austin have a punch and 
walked away with the cap. Quick as a 
weasel Austin grabbed a pipe joint that 
was lying near the house, rushed up 
behind the retreating enemy, and gave 
him such a wallop on the head that 
I held my breath as the injured child 
reeled. Billy dropped the cap, burst 
into tears of genuine pain, and ran 
for home. My last view of Austin 
showed him wearing the painter’s cap 
and walking away with the smug 
semi-smile of one who has succeeded. 
Most mothers protest when faced 
with an example of this type that they 
do not let their children fight unfairly. 
They teach them to hit only when at- 
tacked, or otherwise wronged. They 
advise them not to strike with an ob- 
ject such as a heavy toy or stone. 
Thus they feel that they have reduced 
this matter of self-defense to the level 
of a wholesome sport. But it differs 
from sport in one important aspect. 
The motivation is revenge, hate—or 
greed. It is not unreasonable to assume 
that the child, while blinded by fury 
and aware that he is losing ground, 
may grab for the nearest object. 
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And how is the three- or four-year- 
old child to judge what is right and 
what is wrong? Perhaps in his eyes 
he has just cause for striking a play- 
mate who refused to lend him a toy. I 
did, in fact, hear one child explain a 
fight in these words, “He wasn’t being 
kind to me.” 

Or assuming that your child has that 
extra measure of intelligence which 
most parents credit to their offspring, 
even if he fights only when completely 
in the right, what is to guarantee that 
he will triumph? There is no justice 
in brute force. 

“But do you recommend,” you may 
demand, “that I tell Tommy to run 
away?” It is easy to imagine situations 
where you think your child should 
stand and fight to defend his honor. 
But is it really his honor or yours 
that you are making him defend 
against all odds? Wouldn’t it be wiser 
first to make an honest effort to teach 
him how to avoid quarrelsome play, 
and then instruct him, “If any friend 
wants to hit you, perhaps it would 
be better to play with someone else 
for a while”? The admonition, “Don’t 
cOme crying to me!” is still good ad- 
Vice. You are putting him on his own 
resources, helping him solve problems 
as adults must learn to solve them. If 


she can learn to walk away with dig- 


nity, he is less likely to be branded 
a sissy than if he scampers bawling 
to mother after the fisticuffs. 

And now, to pacify the fathers, I 
freely admit that there is such a thing 
as sporting fist fights between little 
boys. It is distinct from sandbox 
squabbles in that the parents are not 
involved at all, and there are no bitter 
feelings the next day. No mother is be- 
hind the scenes urging her son to stick 
up for himself. Rather, the boy, forget- 
ting that he is wearing his best school 
pants, is likely to tangle with a rival of 
near his size on the way home from 
first grade. They punch, they grapple, 
they roll in the mud, and perhaps re- 
vert to babyhood with a few tears. 
But these they bravely swallow, and 
come in grinning to tell mother, “Boy, 
I had a good fight with Timmy Fell. 
I guess he won’t snatch my hat again!” 
And the mother, is she choked with 
rage and fury at the bully who would 
hurt her son? Not in these sporting 
fights. She is too busy scolding the 
boy for making such a mess of his best 
clothes! 


The Home and Church 
(Continued from page 7) 


and with the assurance that someone 
will try to understand may have de- 
cisive importance for a child’s devel- 
opment. To grow up in an atmosphere 
where questions relating to the Chris- 
tian faith are considered important 
and are taken seriously—this should 
be the child’s heritage. But when this 
is not so, when the exclusion of reli- 
gion from discussion is such that to 
say the word “God” would cause em- 
barrassment, then the growing child’s 
tremendous questions about life are 
sealed into the tiny mind, often to 
fester there and cause great unhappi- 
ness. 

A third consequence is for the 
home itself. There is concern every- 
where about the instability of the 
home in our time. So many families 
crack under the strains of life and 
break up, with resultant scars upon all, 
but particularly upon the young. 
What concerns us most is that so 
many homes of professing Christians 
have either cracked or are in an un- 
stable and unhappy condition. Has it 
occurred to us, however, to trace a 
causal connection between the abdi- 
cation of his Christian function by the 
parent and the instability of the 
home? The divine order for the home 
is that it should be a seedbed of faith, 
that in its intimacy the very environ- 
ment should be created in which hu- 
man beings can best grow up in the 
knowledge and love of God. Abandon 
that divine order and the very founda- 
tion has been pulled out from under 
the home. Its life has been condemned 
to superficiality. It has lost out of it- 
self those elements which contribute 
most to human life on its deeper levels, 
and which command respect. 

What is at stake then is not just the 
need for parents to do a little religious 
teaching in the home, but something 
far more crucial. What is at stake is 
the recovery of the divine order for 
the home. Here at this point we have, 
too long already, been in a state of re- 
volt against God’s order and are suf- 
fering the consequences of our revolt 
in impoverishment and confusion of 
life. A return to the divine order, as it 
is shown us so clearly in Deuteron- 
omy, would be the first step in a revo- 
lution that could have far-reaching ef- 
fects upon the entire life of the 


Charch in our time. 
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Education of Women 


For a World in Need 


By Alma Hull 


Associate Professor, Queens College, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Today in a world of conflict and 
uncertainty more people are looking, 
with more personal concern, at the in- 
stitutions and accepted patterns of 
contemporary life in which they have 
put their faith and to which they have 
looked for security. The government 
has not guaranteed justice and free- 
dom; the church has not guaranteed 
Christian living; education has not 
guaranteed application of knowledge; 
the family has not guaranteed develop- 
ment of happy, well-integrated adults. 
The reaction of some people to this 
failure is to reject one institution and 
accept another: the democrat becomes 
a Communist, the Christian becomes 
an atheist, the seeker of Truth and 
Beauty and Goodness makes compro- 
mise for material goals, the parent 
relies on the divorce court and the 
psychiatrist’s couch. There are others, 
however, who accept personal respon- 
sibility for the shortcomings of their 


institutions and who take resolute ac- 
tion for their betterment. 

It is the latter course which offers 
great challenge to educators in church- 
related colleges, for they are com- 
mitted to directing students in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and the creation of 
desire to relate knowledge to life in 
search of the course dictated by Chris- 
tian conviction. The current discussion 
on the effectiveness of education for 
women brings into focus the obliga- 
tion of liberal arts colleges to relate 
learning to life. Some educators hold 
that since the role of women is not 
different from the role of men as citi- 
zens and as members of the com- 
munity, general education in the lib- 
eral arts is as important to one as to 
the other. On the other side is the in- 
sistence that education for women 
should emphasize technical training 
for the home. 

To labor over this argument seems 


Mr. W. Z. Stultz, Charlotte, North Carolina, has enabled thirty-five girls in twenty years to at- 
tend Queens College. After this lifelong interest he has made two recent gifts: $80,000 to 
Davidson College for the new church sanctuary, and $150,000 to Queens to erect a building 
for the Christian Home Program of Education. 
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useless. There is no fundamental dif- 
ference between the mind, the ability, 
and the perspective of men and 
women, at least none. that would rule 
out the potential value of a liberal arts 
education for either sex. Whatever 
may be our opinions concerning the 
fitness of woman’s role in or out of 
the home, if we are realistic about the 
needs of our time, we will recognize 
the validity of both arguments. 

Women have made outstanding con- 
tributions to every area of our society 
today, sometimes under the handicap 
of old taboos and restrictions. There 
is every indication that this trend will 
continue and that women will prepare 
for and engage in vocational work and 
public affairs. But in spite of woman’s 
“emancipation from the home,” there 
has not been developed any generally 
satisfactory substitute for the home 
and family life. Whether they have 
been led to expect it or not, women 
continue to find themselves confronted 
with problems of homemaking and 
motherhood. 

Outside of the home women have 
demonstrated their ability to learn and 
to earn; but even though their political 
and social stature has grown, they 
have not yet demonstrated sufficient 
grasp of their function and opportuni- 
ties as citizens, voters, and members of 
the community. If a woman _ has 
studied political science and is a politi- 
cal moron as a citizen, if she has had 
sociology and has no concern for com- 
munity welfare, if she has studied re- 
ligion and is overwhelmed by the fu- 


‘tility of life, if in spite of all knowl- 


edge there is not a deep desire to use it 
in the search for the good life, her ed- 
ucation has failed. 

Within the scope of her role in the 
home there is no limit to the use a 
woman can make of a liberal arts edu- 
cation. Here again is the point of re- 
latedness. The curriculum ofthe lib- 
eral arts college provides the basis not 
only for inteliigent citizenship but also 
for intelligent homemaking and par- 
enthood. It is high time that women 
leave college not only with orienta- 
tion for vocational work but also with 
respect and enthusiasm for the job 
they will have the opportunity to do 
as mothers and homemakers, and 
knowledge to cope with it. 

The point is that our institutions do 
not deserve to be discarded; they need 
intelligent support dictated by con- 
viction of their worth. To this end we 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Above, Memphis State Westminster Fellowship Council plans 
early to distribute Going-to-College Handbook to freshmen and 
transfer students during first week of new school year. Right, 
Yes, indeed, a new student finds many friendly upperclassmen 
(and upperclasswomen) anxious to welcome him into the fel- 
lowship of the student group. John Graham of the University of 
Alabama is finding this to be true. 


These pictures show what 
is happening to our Presby- 
terian students on college 
campuses. If these students 
are in state-supported, pri- 
vate, or land-grant institu- 
tions of higher learning, or in 
non-Presbyterian church col- 
leges, they are members of 
the Westminster Fellowship, 
the organization for Presby- 
terian students on campus. 
This program is centered in 
the church designated by the 
synod as the one ministering 
to college students. 

If they attend Presbyterian 
church colleges, these stu- 
dents are members of the 
Student Christian Associa- 
tion, the main religious organ- 
ization on campus, or of the 
YMCA or YWCA as they 
are designated on some cam- 
puses. Usually these Presby- 
terian students get together 
once a month, at least, as 
members of a Westminster 
Fellowship, in order to keep 
up with our own church’s 
program and to get to know 
each other as Presbyterians. 

Note that these pictures 
show student work in action 
among students. Another 
side of the program is the 
work with the faculty and 
administrators. 
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Training for leadership in the church is a primary part of the Student work program. 
Above, Bryan Robinson of Davidson College, leads the devotional in the College Bible 
Class, which is sponsored by the YMCA. 
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Sunday morning worship is at the core of the Church’s Arkansas State Teachers College students participate in the 
ministry. Above, the sanctuary of the First Presbyterian church’s activities by regularly composing the choir for the 
Church, Morgantown, West Virginia, where university Sunday evening worship service at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Conway. 


students worship. 


Always a true friend is the minister to stu- 
dents. He is ready to counsel with a stu- 
dent about any kind of problem. Above, 
Rev. Malcolm Mclver, University of Ala- 
bama, is shown talking with student Harry 
Mitchell. A minister’s wife can mean a 
great deal to students. Above right, Mrs. S. 
J. L. Crouch of Clemson says, “One of my 
greatest privileges is to have the manse the 
Clemson home for boys.” A Christian pro- 
fessor on campus can lead the college stu- 
dents to the church. Right, Professor B. E. 
Goodale, of the dairy department, Clemson, 
often brings ice cream as a treat for the 


boys. 
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Above right, Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina students on a weekly trip to the T. B. sanatorium. 
Below right, No matter what the weather, or exams, Davis 
and Elkins students’ deputation team boards the “carry-all” 
for a nearby mission church. Below, University of North 
Carolina and Woman’s College students rebuild a home as 
one of their service projects. 
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Above, Before the regular weekly meeting begins, 
University of Chattanooga students gather around 
the piano for singing. Left, “What does the Bible 
say to me, and how can I put my beliefs to work?” 
Such questions led to the organizing of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia study supper club. 
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Above, Duke Westminster Fel- 
lowship Council discusses plans 
for the month’s work. Fall or 
spring retreats are held by local 
student groups each year. At 
that time a general outline of 
the year’s program is planned. 
Above right, University of Ken- 
tucky students are shown on 
their fall retreat. Right, A min- 
ister of a college church, Rev. 
Robert McNeill, Jacksonville, 
Alabama, gazes at the new edu- 
cational building which will be 
used primarily for students. 
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Above, Assembly’s Westminster Fellowship Council, 1950. One of the most 1m- 
portant tasks of this council, when it meets each summer, is to write the West- 
minster Fellowship Program Emphases, which are put in booklet form and sent 
by the Department of Campus Christian Life to all local student groups each fall 
as program suggestions. Left, James Cushman, as Assembly’s Westminster Fellow- 
ship president, is on the newly organized Assembly’s Advisory Council on Higher 
Education. 














Now is the fime for Congo again! 


With the Women’s Birthday Offering 


Three Reminders 


HE announcement of the Birthday Objective al- 

ways brings to the Women of the Church three 
reminders—our heritage, our opportunity, and our re- 
sponse. As we view our Women’s Work on all levels 
of organization, how “fitly framed together” our 
great organization is! Truly we have a great heritage 
which has come to us through the prayers and efforts 
of consecrated women who had vision and purpose to 
keep the Women’s Work of the Church abreast of 
progress made in other fields of service and activity. 
Nothing could be more fitting than that an organiza- 
tion have the anniversary of its beginning observed 
with an appropriate celebration such as a birthday 
party. ; 
A birthday party always suggests gifts, and thereby 
we are reminded of our opportunity. For more than a 
quarter of a century, the women have traversed our 
homeland and encircled the globe again and again 
with their Birthday Offering. The Birthday Objec- 
tives are like the promises of God, “New every morn- 
ing and fresh every evening.” They never lose their 
appeal, nor do the women lessen their interest in and 
enthusiasm for them. Frequently emergencies have 
arisen which have added an especial appeal to the op- 
portunity of bringing birthday gifts. We have just 
such an appeal in the 1951 Birthday Objective. Our 
mission work in the Belgian Congo to which our of- 
fering goes is faced with the fact that the Congo is 
rapidly becoming an industrialized country. The na- 
tives are flocking to these centers of industry. The 
ability to minister to their spiritual welfare presents 
one of the greatest opportunities and one of the most 
pressing needs our mission has yet faced. We have 
the opportunity through our Birthday Gift to build 
chapels, improve schools, and increase the supply of 
Bibles and other Christian literature in order to min- 
ister to the women and girls in these centers. 

We cannot yet write of what our response will be, 
but as we think of our heritage with grateful pride and 
of our opportunity with urgent concern, let us think 
of our response with loving generosity. 

Irene H. Buckles 
(Mrs. Paul K. Buckles) 
Chairman, Women’s Advisory Council 
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We Must Answer 
This Call 


A S MY thoughts are projected into the Belgian 
Congo where our 1951 Birthday Offering is to 
go for the Christian training of women and girls, 
my heart is heavy within me. I see women whose 
faces are dull with ignorance, hard with indifference; 
young women marked with the effect of social dis- 
eases brought by the white man as he moved across 
Africa seeking its potential wealth. I see homes where 
children are being reared in dirt and disease, where 
ignorance and superstition reign supreme. These prim- 
itive people, many bound by heathen fears, are a chal- 
lenge to American motherhood. 

Since governments, politics, wars, industry fail to 
build lasting and enduring homes where children may 
be reared in the love of God and in respect for the 
dignity of man, we must look to the women of Af- 
rica. We can help them to build surer foundations, to 
kindle the spark of love of God in their hearts, to 
know that life is good only when it is free and moti- 
vated by principles based on the teachings of Christ, a 
reality which they can pass on to their children. The 
principles of Christ can never be taught to a child un- 
less the mother herself knows them and practices 
them every day. 

Our Birthday Offering in ministering to the women 
and girls in Africa today will reach out into to- 
morrow to future generations as its influence will be 
felt through Christian homes. 

Can we dare to neglect this challenge facing us? No 
matter how little or how much we have to give we 
must answer this call with our utmost. One by one, 
we are helpless; but if we join hands through our local 
churches, if we pool our resources, we can be heard. 
We can lift our voices so that our sisters in Africa 
will hear and know that we care, that we are inter- 
ested and concerned over them. Then there will be a 
dawn that is greater than we have ever dreamed. 

Lolas Brewer 
(Mrs. T. Smith Brewer) 
Chairman, Board of Women’s Work 
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Material advance, the beginnings of a raised standard 
of living, the incipient approach of Communism, all 


make it essential that we claim 


The Urban African 
for Christ 


By Miss Mary Crawford* 


“Where is our house of God? Why 
do we not have a proper place in 
which to worship?” These questions 
greeted me as I visited a newly de- 
veloped addition to the Native City 
three miles from our Mission Station 
of Luluabourg. These questions are 
frequently put to missionaries all over 
your Congo Mission territory in the 
rapidly growing urban centers, for 
there is one or more of these centers in 
the area of each of our ten stations. 

Congo is on the move—spiritually, 
materially, intellectually, socially; but 
the biggest move is that of people go- 
ing from the hill-country to the town. 
The Congolese are a people who are 
being greatly influenced by the policy 
of the Colonial government and of the 
commercial development of the col- 
ony which is making possible employ- 
ment in offices, in banks, in mines, in 
agricultural projects. This means that 
they must leave their villages scattered 
over the length and breadth of the 
great Congo land and live in larger 
towns or cities located near the gov- 
ernment posts and the mines. A rail- 
road traverses Congo northwest to 
southeast, and at certain points along 
this line the Africans who are em- 
ployed in all the phases of railroading 
are gathered into large centers, from 
which they go out to their work. For- 
tunately for them it is the policy not 
to separate them from their families as 
is the practice in some parts of Africa 
but to move the families of the em- 
ployees along with them to the loca- 
tions near their work. Thus, large 
centers have developed. Growing 
from a few thousand population to 
seventeen thousand is Culuabourg, the 
capital of the Province of the Kasai, 

*Missionary to the Congo. 
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one of the six Provinces of the Col- 
ony. A city of thirty thousand has 
sprung up at the great diamond mine 
near our Station of Bibanga. Along the 
railroad there are lesser populations, 
but these are much greater concentra- 
tions of population than are found in 
any of the normal villages of the 
people. 

There is an increasing need that 
your Mission in Africa assume re- 
sponsibility for these urban centers as 
she has for over sixty years carried the 
light of the Gospel into the rural areas. 
The mission will not cease to be a 
rural Mission, but it must of necessity 
take on the task of being an urban 
Mission as well. To meet this demand 
Luluabourg Station was established in 
1946 near the government post of the 
same name, and the concession for a 
new Station at Miabi, near the dia- 
mond mine, has been granted by the 
Government. An African pastor and 
his family are already located there. 
Luebo Station is still responsible for 
the railroad posts of Port Francqui, 
Mueka, Kakenge, and Ndemba; Lu- 
bondai, for Tshimbulu; and Kasha, for 
Muena Ditu and Luhuta. It is essential 
that adequate facilities be supplied to 
carry on the program of evangelizing 
these people and nurturing them in 
their professed faith if the Church is 
properly to offset and overcome the 
tremendous pull and influence of ma- 
terialistic propaganda. 

What a joy to know that the 
Women of the Church are meeting 
this great challenge in offering to the 
Africa Mission the Birthday Offering 
of 1951 for the erection of chapels in 
these urban centers, for expanding our 
literature needs, and for more ade- 
quately training girls in Christian faith 





The J. Leighton Wilson Press at Luebo, where Sunday-school 
helps, Scriptures, commentaries, hymnals, and other religious 
materials are printed for the Congo. 


and living. 

At Luluabourg alone two new 
chapels are needed, and the present 
one needs enlarging as it is not able to 
accommodate the congregation and 
the activities which a changing people 
are demanding. It is the plan to con- 
struct in connection with the sanctu- 
aries rooms where special training for 
women and girls may be given and 
from which they may be sent out to 
serve in their cities, carrying on proj- 
ects for the uplifting of their com- 
munities. 

As the Africans are coming out of 
their primitive worship and ways of 
life, as they are learning to read, and 
as they understand the value of litera- 
ture, they are demanding books to 
read. At present the demand is far 
greater than the supply, and one rea- 
son is that there are not sufficient funds 
to supply the literature that is needed. 
Their facility in reading and compre- 
hending what they read is a wonder- 
ful medium of strengthening their 
faith and their faithfulness to their 
Lord. 

Your Mission must take advantage 
of the opportunity that is now ours in 
evangelizing these urban centers, for 
from them come the men and women 
who are and will be leadership ma- 
terial for an indigenous church. Ma- 
terial advance, the beginnings of a 
raised standard of living, the incipient 
approach of Communism, all of these 
make it essential that we claim the 
urban African for Christ before it is 
too late. Let us pray, let us give, let 
us go, let us pray that others will go 
to the field “while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” The 


Congolese need Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. 
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Africa Goes 
to the City | 







Right, The city of Lu- 
luabourg, at the heart 
of our mission field in 
the Congo, is typical of 
the many urban areas 
growing up there. Its 
spacious new railroad 
station serves the rail 
line that runs for 300 
miles through the 
center of our mission. 


USE OF THE BIRTHDAY OBJECTIVE 


1. $90,000.00 for the erection of chapels, which will include 
special facilities for the Christian training of women and 
girls, in commercial and industrial centers within the field of 
our Congo Mission. 

2. $10,000.00 to subsidize the printing of Bible commentaries 
and other religious literature and to increase the Revolving 
Christian Literature Fund. 

3. Any amount above $100,000.00 to be used to support 
f schools for the raising of the standard of living of Congo girls 





and women. 





Above, This modern airliner is coming to rest at the airport 
in Luluabourg. This illustrates how civilization is penetrating 
into the heart of the “dark continent.” Left, Luluabourg is at 
the crossroads of the auto roads of this central area of Congo. 
Along these roads into the city come many who have been 
brought into the Christian faith by our missionaries in the 
rural areas. 
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Right, These women and 
hundreds of others like them 
in urban areas in Congo have 
new hope for Christian guid- 
ance and growth because of 
the Christian centers made 
possible through the 1951 
Birthday Objective of the 
Women of the Church. 
Below, Industry is building 
homes like these of perma- 
nent construction for their 
workers. The Church can do 
no less than build comparable 
buildings for Christian work- 
ers and for worship. (Belgian 
Tourist Service Photo.) 
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Left, Almost half of 
the 50,000 newcom- 
ers in Luluabourg 
are women, suddenly 
transplanted from 
the work and pro- 
tective customs of 
the village to the 
comparative idleness 
and temptations of 
the largest city in 
the Congo. 
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HO ARE ALL those people?” 

we were asked as with our 
visitor we beheld hundreds of Afri- 
cans hurrying through one of the mairi 
thoroughfares of Luluabourg, here in 
the Belgian Congo. It was at 6:30 in 
the morning, and they were on their 
way to their places of employment, 
pressing on with quickened steps 
strangely out of place in a land char- 
acterized by inertia. Scores of them 
were riding bicycles, their riders weav- 
ing in and out of the flowing stream 
of pedestrians. 

We noted that there were few 
women among them, though statistics 
reveal that there are almost as many 
women as men in the town and its 
environs. The reason for their few- 
ness on the street at that hour is that 
not many women care to or can find 
employment in shops, offices, house- 
holds, the incipient industrial plants, 
and the building trades which are hec- 
tically athrob all about us. 

Like city dwellers everywhere, the 
citizens, European and African, speak 
with manifest pride of their cité. They 
are proud of its railway and its new 
commodious gare; of its airfield where 
six two-engine planes nestled together 
the other day. They glory in the rows 
of shops, some of which are exclusive 
in their fresh elegance, and in the na- 
tive market where on most days acres 
of human heads can be seen bobbing 
about. Luluabourg is at the crossroads 


*Missionary to Africa. 
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A street scene in Luluabourg. 


SO MANY PEOPLE 


By Vernon A. Anderson* 


of the auto roads of the Kasai, and 
here the Provincial Governor has his 
offices and his abode. Many of the 
1,200 Europeans live in neat bunga- 
lows, and in other subdivisions some of 
the larger and more prosperous busi- 
ness houses and plants have built com- 
fortable brick houses for their Congo 
employees. Some energetic Africans 
have begun to construct for them- 
selves houses out of permanent ma- 
terials, but the masses still find shelter 
in huts built of mud and sticks and 
straw. We regret that the houses of 
our evangelists are no better than the 
average of these humble homes, which 
in the long run are expensive because 
they constantly call for repairs. 
“That great city” are the words 
with which the book of Jonah de- 
scribes ancient Nineveh. Luluabourg 
cannot measure up to that appellation, 
there being not six score but one score 
thousand inhabitants in this center. Yet 
having grown from a few thousand to 
twenty thousand in a decade, as Afri- 
can villages go this is a veritable me- 
tropolis and something new under the 
tropical sun. If not in actual numbers, 
in several other respects Luluabourg 
resembles Nineveh of old whose peo- 
ple could not discern between their 
right hand and their left hand. Indeed, 
where heathenism and western civili- 
zation meet and mingle their worth- 
while values and their vices, it is not 
always easy for Africans to make right 
choices. These modern multitudes, 


too, are deeply in need of instruction 
and the preaching of prophets, which 
can lead to repentance and to new life. 

We must confess that like Jonah our 
Mission lagged in getting down to its 
urban responsibilities, supposing that 
our only challenge would always lie 
in the fruitful rural, primitive areas as 
it did for a half-century. The Roman 
Catholics with greater foresight and 
resources than ours had developed a 
work of considerable size and momen- 
tum before we awoke to the expand- 
ing needs and opportunities that con- 
front us in this largest urban “agglom- 
eration,” as the Belgians sometimes call 
these centers in the large Kasai field 
where the American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission is at work. Then, about 
five or six years ago, we girded our- 
selves for the new departure, and we 
praise God for the success He has 
hitherto accorded us. Though not all 
the space we should like is at our dis- 
posal, the Government has granted us 
several lots which are strategically lo- 
cated. An encouraging beginning has 
been made in a neatly built chapel con- 
structed under the supervision of the 
Rev. E. S. King, which building will 
accommodate about five hundred 
worshipers. 

But the people, the crowds of peo- 
ple, almost overwhelm us. Several 
thousand Protestants and their chil- 
dren are congregated in Luluabourg. 
They are pleading for religious over- 
sight and guidance which can be given 
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them only very inadequately because 
our personnel and equipment are so 
limited. At Christmastime the hun- 
dreds who attend the ‘pageant make 
it impossible to hold that service in- 


‘doors. This year the evangelists de- 


cided to present the scenes of the Na- 
tivity at midnight in order to curtail 
the number of spectators and to insure 
that the service would be more prop- 
erly controlled. To our surprise, in 
the light of the Christmas moon and 
in the glow of gasoline lanterns, the 
same great, enthusiastic audience ap- 
peared to see again the story of the 
Saviour’s birth enacted. 

The following day, on Christmas 
morning, the Church was crammed 
full with worshipers, and in all of the 
windows boys were perched in such 
numbers that the building was literally 
overflowing. Reluctantly, scores of 
churchgoers turned away, since they 
could not enter the sanctuary. The 
music was superb and the gifts to their 
Lord half filled a bushel basket. This 
was a liberal offering of bills and coins, 
but it must be remembered that these 
were francs and not dollars and that 
a franc is worth only two cents. After 
the impressive service several pillars 
of the church approached us and im- 
ploringly said, “Do you not see that 
we must have a larger House of God?” 
Among these faithful ones were men 
and women who had been led to 
Christ at one or another station of our 


At the railroad cross- 
ing in Luluabourg. 
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Mission or of sister Missions. Beauti- 
fully here in the household of God 
they sense their oneness in His 
Church. 

Outside, proceeding down the street, 
a parade was being staged. The par- 
ticipants were all women, mostly sleek 
young women. They were dressed in 
billowing robes of bright colors and 
bedecked with cheap jewelry. Their 
faces were ludicrously smeared with 
foreign cosmetics. Who are they? 
They are African women who flag- 
rantly follow the oldest of professions. 
Fine clothing in superfluous abundance 
is their badge. Since they pay the 
annual head tax, for which they re- 
ceive a receipt, they consider them- 
selves licensed by the Government. 

One of the evangelists came to the 
Mission compound the next day to ask 
if there is not something we can do to 
discourage this disgraceful trade. “If 
this goes on,” he said, “other women 
who are dissatisfied with their hus- 
bands or weary of drab household 
duties will follow these wanton 
women into prostitution.” Is there 
anything that can be done to stem this 
tide of open sin? We believe that 
there is, for all things are possible 
through Christ who strengthens us. 
But if we are to do more than touch 
the fringe of our task, more workers 
will have to join us and more ade- 
quate equipment be supplied. We are, 
therefore, rejoicing over the decision 


of the Women of the Church in the 
homeland to present their 1951 Birth- 
day Offering to their Congo Mission 
to help meet its pressing needs in 
urban areas. At Luluabourg we en- 
vision erecting a large and serviceable 
tabernacle with that consecrated fi- 
nancial aid and are hoping that suf- 
ficient funds will be available for the 
construction of a chapel or two in 
other divisions of the town which are 
rapidly filling up with people. The 
African Christians have pledged them- 
selves to make such contributions as 
lie within their power to help make 
these dreamed-of houses of worship 
realities. The African women of the 
church are particularly interested and 
in earnest about these projects, know- 
ing that special facilities for their in- 
struction, worship, and work are to 
be provided. 

The last words of the book of 
Jonah are “and also much cattle.” 
Unlike Nineveh in this respect, there 
are no cattle at all in Luluabourg, 
though there are other animals—goats, 
chickens, and dogs. One Christian 
woman is the proud possessor of a 
litter of five puppies. She has an- 
nounced that when these are older 
and sold, the proceeds from the sale 
of one of them will go to the Lord’s 
work and His house. With assistance 
from abroad and from here, happy 
days in the Master’s service most cer- 
tainly lie ahead. 
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The Defense Service Department was transferred 
to the Board of Church Extension on April 1, 1950, 
with a peacetime program and a peacetime budget. 
The outbreak of hostilities in Korea less than three 
months later shattered our dream of peace. The 
peacetime program of the Defense Service Depart- 
ment immediately became outmoded. The demands 
for an expanding program to “maintain the tie” be- 
tween the Church and her servicemen and women 
have steadily grown with the passing of the months. 

The number of our chaplains serving with the 
Armed Forces has increased fifty per cent in eleven 
months—from twenty-one to thirty-two—an aver- 
age of one per month. More of our ministers are 
being alerted for early recall. Today these chaplains 
are our Church Extension representatives in Korea, 
Germany, Newfoundland, Puerto Rico, as well as in 
the four corners of the continental United States. 
Their needs are greater now than in peacetime. Our 
provision for them must be greater also. 

Literature of various types and in large quantities 
must be supplied for distribution to service per- 
sonnel. New literature adapted to specific needs 
must be prepared and published. 

An effort to “maintain the tie” with all service 
personnel from our churches has been undertaken. 
As names and addresses are furnished by local 
churches, letters are sent to each individual and to 
the pastor of the Presbyterian church nearest to the 
post or station. This extra effort to keep in touch 
with our men and women in service has met with 
a heartening response and must be continued and 
enlarged. 

Requests for aid from churches and groups of 
churches adjacent to reactivated camps and bases 
are being received from many sections of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Department’s peacetime budget 
does not permit the granting of aid to a single new 
project. 

Surely our Church would have its Defense Service 
Department take advantage of each of these oppor- 
tunities to “maintain the tie” during these critical 
days. To make this enlarged program possible and 
effective the peacetime budget must be greatly in- 
creased and a full-time secretary must be provided 
for the Department. The response of the Church 
to the special Mother’s Day appeal for $100,000 for 
this work will determine whether or not this en- 
larged program of Christian service to men and 
women in uniform can be realized. 

Your gift is an affirmative vote! 
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The Defense Service Department was ies 
to the Board of Church Extension on April 1, 1950, 
with a peacetime program and a peacetime budget. 
The outbreak of hostilities in Korea less than three 
months later shattered our dream of peace. The 
peacetime program of the Defense Service Depart- 
ment immediately became outmoded. The demands 
for an expanding program to “maintain the tie” be- 
tween the Church and her servicemen and women 
have steadily grown with the passing of the months. 

The number of our chaplains serving with the 
Armed Forces has increased fifty per cent in eleven 
months—from twenty-one to thirty-two—an aver- 
age of one per month. More of our ministers are 
being alerted for early recall. Today these chaplains 
are our Church Extension representatives in Korea, 
Germany, Newfoundland, Puerto Rico, as well as in 
the four corners of the continental United States. 
Their needs are greater now than in peacetime. Our 
provision for them must be greater also. 

Literature of various types and in large quantities 
must be supplied for distribution to service per- 
sonnel. New literature adapted to specific needs 
must be prepared and published. 

An effort to “maintain the tie” with all service 
personnel from our churches has been undertaken. 
As names and addresses are furnished by local 
churches, letters are sent to each individual and to 
the pastor of the Presbyterian church nearest to the 
post or station. This extra effort to keep in touch 
with our men and women in service has met with 
a heartening response and must be continued and 
enlarged. 

Requests for aid from churches and groups of 
churches adjacent to reactivated camps and bases 
are being received from many sections of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Department’s peacetime budget 
does not permit the granting of aid to a single new 
project. 

Surely our Church would have its Defense Service 
Department take advantage of each of these oppor- 
tunities to “maintain the tie” during these critical 
days. Yo make this enlarged program possible and 
effective the peacetime budget must be greatly in- 
creased and a full-time secretary must be provided 
for the Department. The response of the Church 
to the special Mother’s Day appeal for $100,000 for 
this work will determine whether or not this en- 
larged program of Christian service to men and 
women in uniform can be realized. 

Your gift is an affirmative vote! 
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Agriculture, medicine, education, and evangelism—four ways 
we can tell of Christ’s love in this olden but backward land 


Witnessing for Christ 


at Picalqui 


By Paul and Betty Streich* 


Many years before the Incas con- 
quered what is now Ecuador, there 
were Indians here at Picalqui. They 
had their own gods and many super- 
stitions concerning life and death. The 
Incas brought some new beliefs, but, 
even so, these Indians held tenaciously 
to their old customs and ideas. 

Then came the Spanish Conquest, 
and with it a different religion was 
forced upon the Indians. You have 
heard the story of the murder of Ata- 
hualpa, after he threw a Bible to 
the ground—not understanding the 
strange language or the meaning of the 
Book. Thousands were forcibly bap- 
tized, and soon added the ritual of the 
Roman Catholic Church to their al- 
ready numerous superstitious prac- 
tices. We use the word ritual because 
even to this day they have not learned 


*Evangelistic missionaries, Picalqui, Ecuador. 
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The children’s choir of the Picalqui day school. 
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the significance or the power of the 
Christian faith. Religion is merely an 
outward form which somehow will 
save them from all sorts of evil. (May 
we say that twice we have had re- 
quests from Indians to teach them the 
“magic”; in one case, a woman came 
with a bit of earth which was sup- 
posed to contain the soul of another 
person, and wanted that soul to be 
sent to hell. Since the priests tell the 
Indians that we are on intimate terms 
with the devil, they come here ,in 
all secrecy to accomplish their ends! ) 

And now there are other strange 
people at Picalqui. Since 1946 the 
United Andean Indian Mission has 
been working among these same In- 
dians. Our co-workers and we are 
trying to bring a real and personal 
Christ into this area. Like many other 
Protestant missions throughout the 
world, we seek to save people for 





Swinging high at Picalqui! 


Christ, not through a ritual but 
through a faith. Soul, body, and mind 
must be brought to the Master. Re- 
ligion is for all of life! Therefore, in 
four phases of work—in agriculture, 
in medicine, in education, and in di- 
rect evangelism—the Gospel reaches 
out to touch hundreds of Indians and 
whites in the high Andes of northern 
Ecuador. 

In the agricultural program at Pical- 
qui there are two main purposes: (1) 
teaching the Indians that the earth is 
the Lord’s, and that one has a re- 
sponsibility to care for that which 
God has entrusted to him—a steward- 
ship of the soil; and (2) helping them 
to, improve their methods and conse- 
quently their standard of living, so 





Enjoying the playground facilities at the school. 
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that the earth will produce better nu- 
trition for their bodies and an income 
sufficient for their needs. This is no 
small task. Agriculturist Oliver Mabee 
(now on furlough) and interim-agri- 
culturists Homer Moser and Bruce 
Beardsley have been constantly at work 
on experiments to find what methods 
in this wide field of agriculture are: 
suitable here. We have noticed that a 
few Indians are beginning to copy 
ideas from practices on the farm: one 
family has dug a cistern, for instance, 
and some bring their animals to be 
bred by our purebred stock. Now that 
the value of compost and contour 
plowing have been proved, our job is 
mainly extension work. We must 
show them the value of changing cen- 
turies-old customs. It is a slow process, 
but a sure one. 

Illness is one of the most severe 
problems a human being faces, es- 
pecially in these countries where thou- 
sands die without medical attention. 
In treating a sick person, the mission- 
ary can also bring the counsel of God 
to heal his fears. More and more folks 
come to our little clinic for medical 


help. In Christ’s name we do our best: 


to give them renewed physical and 
spiritual strength. There are pill en- 
velopes inscribed with Bible verses, 
some tracts, flannelgraph Bible stories 
for waiting patients on doctor’s visit- 
ing day, and home visits with prayer 
to try to bring the patients closer to 
God. Invitations are given for the pa- 
tients to attend our Sunday church 
service and other special programs. 
Now that the Board of World Mis- 
sions is sending Dr. Dilworth, a trained 
evangelist as well as a doctor, to Pical- 
qui, there will be more opportunity to 
present the Gospel to even more peo- 
ple. 

Many Sundays there are sick people 
who come to our church service. 
Often it is only because they are wait- 
ing for an injection, but they are 
there. And we feel that God can 
come somewhat closer to them as they 
join us in singing great hymns and in 
listening to the spoken Word. Two 
members of our present church-mem- 
bership class came to the farm first for 
medical treatments. It is a wonderful 
experience, untrained as we are, to 
bring comfort to so many. In four 
years of medical service, the various 
missionaries here have treated 1,206 
people. Bruce Beardsley has been a 
“doctor,” too, and together we are 
now giving more than two hundred 
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Home Building at Picalqui 


By Paul and Betty Streich* _ 


Several weeks ago there was a 
“housebuilding” at Picalqui. Vicente 
Cuzco was preparing for his coming 
marriage to Emilia Imba, and the new 
house was to be theirs. The rammed 
earth walls of the windowless house 
had been carefully erected months 
earlier and allowed to dry. Now was 
the time to lay the thatched roof. 

Everybody from the Indian village 
came. Mothers had their babies on 
their backs, and sat in a group tying 
the thatch in bundles. Some young 
fellows tossed these bundles to more 
experienced men who were sitting pre- 
cariously on the sides of the sloping 
roof. Slowly they tied these bundles 
securely to the lattice of carrizo, a 
bamboo-like plant which grows by the 
river deep in the canyon below the 
farm. Vicente had gathered the car- 
rizo and had worked many hours as- 
sembling the other materials. 

What fun everybody had that day! 
Emilia and her mother and sisters were 
busy carrying water in their earthen 
jars, and then preparing the meal. It 
was a stew of mutton, corn, and po- 
tatoes. Sometimes at those house- 
building parties there is roast guinea 


*Evangelistic missionaries, Picalqui, Ecuador. 


pig, a delicacy here. Exactly at noon 
the entire group rested, had stew and 
some chicha (corn liquor), and then 
went back to their tasks. 

Toward evening the roof was com- 
pleted. Now Vicente threw candies 
about in his new house, and everyone 
rushed in to find a share of the prize. 
There were tortillas, too (a kind of 
pancake), for all who had helped 
build his house. What rejoicing for 
all! 

And the same people would come to 
Vicente’s wedding. After a church 
ceremony in the town, they would 
drink and sing and dance, and con- 
tinue their revelry for two days. A 
wedding is a community affair, and 
the community must give its blessing 
to the couple. It is a social custom and 
a mark of prestige to have a wedding 
with much liquor. Emilia and Vicente 
will be drunk on their wedding day. 
The revelry will hardly carry with 
it any inner joy or satisfaction. 

Christ must still come to this house 
at Picalqui and make it a home. He is 
still needed to bring light and love to 
a new family among the Indians. Pray 
that God’s blessing will come to 
Vicente and Emilia! 





treatments a month. 

One case has been outstanding. Over 
a year ago Victor Manuel Cuzco, a 

oung Indian and father of six chil- 
dren, fell ill. He became completely 
paralyzed from the waist down, and 
was an invalid for many months. Laura 
Mabee and a visiting doctor advised 
him to go to a hospital in Quito after 
an X-ray showed tuberculosis of the 
spine. But he could not bear to leave 
the village and his family. It did not 
help matters when the priest was called 
to administer extreme unction, and 
told him that he and his wife would 
die because he had sent his son to our 
school. This year the child did not re- 


turn to our school. The man’s wife 
worked as a farm laborer in order to 
support the family. She spent almost 
all she earned on every imaginable 
quack remedy. 

One day we were surprised to see 
some Jibaro Indians at Victor Man- 
uel’s house. They had brought with 
them the magic herbs of the jungle 
country. Victor Manuel even jour- 
neyed to an Indian witch doctor in a 
town north of us for some special 
baths. But nothing seemed to help 
him. We went to his house many 
times. The school choir sang for him. 
Paul prayed with him, and we gave 
him Bible stories to read. Finally, over 
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The farm pool where the children can splash and swim to their hearts’ content. 


a month ago, he decided to go once 
more to Quito. Now he is in the hos- 
pital, slowly recovering from an oper- 
ation in which the surgeon removed 
bone in his leg to replace the injured 
part of the spine. The doctor says he 
has a good chance to recover. We do 
not know what the outcome will be, 
but we think a victory has been won. 
Superstition and fears were overcome 
by a new confidence and hope. Christ 
brings hope to all who suffer. 

Fifty-two children attend day 
school at Picalqui. This year there are 
six grades with three fine young Ec- 
uadorian teachers. Although our edu- 
cational program is not confined to 
the elementary school, still we feel 
that this is perhaps the most important 
aspect. Three times a week there are 
classes in Christian education, and a 
chapel period each Friday. Most of 
these children do not attend Sunday 
school. We do not know the exact 
reasons, although there are evidences 
that many must take care of their 
sheep while the parents go to town, 
attending mass and market. However, 
there is plenty of time in day school 
to teach the children more about God 
and how He revealed Himself in Jesus 
Christ. 

This year thirty-one of the pupils 
took a two-day trip to visit other 
Protestant missions in Quito and 
Calderon, singing hymns and some 
folk songs in scheduled programs. 
They cut a disc at radio station HCJB, 


a strong Protestant voice which broad- 
casts to many countries. We are 
thrilled to hear our choir sing. Surely, 
as they learn to sing hymns, they come 
to feel something of the Creator and 
Saviour in their lives. 

They are learning to pray, through 
these religion classes, and are coming 
to know more and more about the 
Bible. And now their three teachers 
have expressed their desire to become 
evangelical Christians! 

What influence these pupils will 
have on their homes now and in the 
future we cannot know. Buc we do 
know that many of their parents have 
an increased interest in their chil- 
dren’s education. For the first time in 
history there wi!l be children from the 
Picalqui community with a  sixth- 
grade education. 

The Christmas program which the 
children present always draws a large 
crowd. This year there were about 
180 people assembled in our school- 
room to see the program. It is a splen- 
did opportunity to make Christmas 
more meaningful to all who attend. 
And the entire audience participated 
in singing some carols. This seems to 
be a brand-new idea, but their love of 
music adapts itself to group singing. 
Now programs are being prepared for 
the Fifth Anniversary Celebration. 
The choir will sing “This Is My 
Father’s World,” “I Would Be True,” 
and “We’ve a Story to Tell to the 
Nations” for the first time. We pray 









that in the near future we may be able 
to offer some vocational courses for 
our graduates—courses in agriculture, 
home economics, some mechanics, car- 
pentry, and nursing. The longer they 
are trained here, the longer and more 
thorough should be the carry-over 
into their homes. 

In addition to our day school, there 
is a night school for adult Indians. 
About a half dozen attend, two now 
advanced to second grade. Also, we 
mimeograph a religious and educa- 
tional sheet called “New Life” and 
distribute a thousand copies about 
four times a year. Special educational 
movies and religious slides are shown 
periodically. The anniversary celebra- 
tion will feature a sports day, as well 
as special religious programs. 

Attendance at Sunday services has 
improved. In the last quarter of 1950, 
the average went up to twenty-two. 
About ten of these are “regulars.” The 
service consists of a hymn sing, Bible 
study, sermon, prayer, and often spe- 
cial music. We’re glad for Bruce’s 
good singing voice! After church, a 
special class meets for those who de- 
sire baptism. Visiting in the homes is a 
fine way to break down prejudice and 
win confidence. We try to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to asso- 
ciate with all people here—inviting 
them to our home in groups and as 
families. Thirty-six adult Indians at- 
tended a Christmas party given on 
our porch this year. They seem more 
willing to come as time goes by. 

The opportunities for evangelism 
are numerous. We know that we have 
not used nearly all of the “openings” 
that have come to us, mostly for lack 
of time. God has been working with 
us these years; and, although the 
Indians seem sufficient unto them- 
selves, God begins to touch them and 
to call them to a higher, more abun- 
dant Life. We are thankful for all 
these evidences of His presence, and 
look to Him for continued guidance 
as the seeds multiply, and grow, and 
bear fruit! 





CORRECTION 
The photograph on page 29 of the 


April Survey was incorrectly identi- 
fied as being Dr. William Megginson, 
the first dean of Assembly’s Training 
School. The photograph is that.of Dr. 
A. L. Phillips, one of the founders of 
the school, The Survey regrets this 
error. 
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The Conquest of Covetousness 


MAY, 1951 


A man interrupted Jesus’ sermon. The Master Teacher was speaking about the 
danger of hypocrisy and about the comfort that comes from the knowledge of 
God’s gracious providence. The man said, “Master, speak to my brother, that he 
divide the inheritance with me.” 

He might, or might not, have right on his side. The courts would decide that. 
Jesus spoke to the condition of the man’s heart which had prompted such a re- 
quest at such a time and place and which showed that he was moved by covetous- 
ness. So, rising from the individual case, the Lord addressed Himself to the evil of 
which it was a manifestation, and turning to the multitude He said to them, “Take 
heed, and beware of covetousness.” 

But what is covetousness? Surely it is not simply the desire for property. The 
ownership of property or the attempt to acquire riches stimulates frugality, de- 
velops forethought, and encourages that kind of self-denial which subordinates 
present enjoyment to future good. It teaches a respect for the rights of others. 
Dr. Taylor in his Parables of Our Saviour says, “Covetousness, therefore, is neither 
the having of money, nor the desire to have it for the uses to which it may be 
rightly put; but it is the desire of having it simply for the sake of having it. . . .” 

Here was a man who was being consumed by covetousness, and Jesus inter- 
rupted his discourse on other vital matters to point out to his hearers the folly of 
his position. He illustrated it with a parable, which is commonly called “The 
Parable of the Rich Fool,” in which a certain man, whose barns were full and over- 
flowing, came ultimately to find that he was “not rich toward God.” 

Let us learn the lesson. A man whose mind is focused on the acquisition of 
riches simply for the satisfaction and gratification of those things which riches will 
provide for him, and whose mind is closed to the needs of his fellow man, and 
the extension of the Kingdom of God in the world, may be exceedingly poor in 
the coin of the Kingdom of heaven. “A man’s life” does not consist in possessions, 
but in character, and the true riches are the riches of the soul towards God. A man’s 
happiness, honor, usefulness, may be secured without riches. Money is not the 
chief thing. It cannot buy health, happiness, usefulness, character, and especially 
that acceptance with God, that relationship to Christ, “in knowledge of whom 
standeth eternal life,’ which we call salvation. Many wealthy men are destitute 
of these things, many poor men possess them all, being “rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Covetousness is a cancerous thing. Medical science today knows comparatively 
little about cancer, but it does know that cancer is a cell in the body which has 
gone berserk. It will not co-operate with other cells in the proper functions for 
which the cells were created. It takes no orders from the central intelligence, nor 
does it seek to build up the body. It aims to build up itself. It multiplies into two 
cells, then four, then eight, then sixteen, and so on. As it grows it feeds on the 
body it inhabits until it ultimately destroys the body, and in the destruction of 
the body, the cancer is destroyed also. In seeking to gain its life, to have its way, it 
loses its life. 

The conquest of cancer is progressing. Great strides have been made. Some day 
medical science will track the cause of the rebellious cell to its lair and destroy it. 
But the conquest of covetousness has been completed. We know the cure for the 
cancer of covetousness. Here it is, “Jf any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” 
He is a man made over. No longer is the animal nature of selfishness dominant. 
The spirit nature of God, which is the spirit of grace and giving, becomes supreme. 
And to be “in Christ,” means to have “Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 

—Bob S. Hodges, Jr. 














Hopes and Dreams of 


Christian Youth Across 


By Jean M. Fraser 


Youth Secretary, World Council of Churches 


I wish you could all have been with 
me in a church hall in Toronto on 
that day. It wasn’t a large meeting, 
only about sixty people, but they came 
from over thirty countries, scattered 
across all continents. These were 
young leaders of Christian youth, out 
together to help to strengthen their 
work and share their experience. A 
young Methodist minister from the 
United States was in the chair, and 
he invited the delegates to share to- 
gether their hopes and dreams for 
Christian work in their countries. 

First on his feet was a young Ni- 
gerian just going back to his country 
after three years’ study in England. “I 
want to remind you of the size of the 
continent of Africa,” he said, “so 
great that the whole of Asia outside 
Soviet Russia, the whole of Australia 
and part of North America will fit 
inside it, yet in scarcely any country 
are there organizations of Christian 
youth, and almost nothing which 
brings them into fellowship with 
Christians in other world movements. 

“Yet millions of our people are 
Christians. The young people in West 
Africa are growing up full of ideals 
and aspirations for their country; they 
long for national independence, they 
long to take decisions into their own 
hands; they are easily roused by those 
who would stir up agitation or even 
revolution. What I long for my peo- 
ple is that they may find the fulfill- 
ment of their aspirations at the feet of 
Jesus Christ who is the hope of all 
nations. We need the help of young 
people of other countries, so that our 
youth may have the training in Chris- 
tian faith and life that has come to 
others through their youth move- 
ments.” 

Immediately a tall, dark-skinned 
figure stood up, looking even taller 
because of the mass of black hair 


standing straight up on his head. “I 
speak for the youth of the Pacific 
Islands,” he said. “There must be 
nearly a million young people living 
on these scattered islands, nearly all 
of them belonging to the Christian 
Church, yet they know nothing of the 
world fellowship of Christians that 
means so much to those of us who are 
able to meet together here. Nobody 
encourages them to visit among the 
islands. No one makes it possible for 
them to go abroad and see for them- 
selves, yet they are part of the great 
community called out of every tribe 
and tongue and people and nation. | 
covet that they should experience that 
for themselves.” 

Next came a Puerto Rican, speak- 
ing, he said, for the twenty-one Latin 
American republics south of the Rio 
Grande, where people of the Evan- 
gelical faith are a small minority. 
There they dream of a strong youth 
movement uniting the Evangelical 
youth of each country. Already nine 
countries are represented in the Union 
of Evangelical Youth of Latin Amer- 
ica, and their plans include a great 
youth meeting for 1951 and a travel- 
ing secretary to move about, carry- 
ing ideas and inspiration from one 
group to another. 

Quite spontaneously a young man 
rose: “I come from Iran, where Chris- 
tians are just a handful in a Moslem 
country. Perhaps there are only about 
six' hundred of us who have left the 
Moslem religion for Christianity. It 
means giving up everything, often 
leaving one’s family and home, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. Many of these 
young, new Christians are among the 
thousands who go to the oil fields in 
the south to find work. And there is 
nobody there to look after them and 
give them the strength of Christian 
fellowship. So many of them, lonely, 
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isolated, and surrounded by a society 
which cares only for material things, 
drift away and lose the faith they had. 
We and all the Christians in Iran are 
praying that somebody will come 
forward, not only to care for these 
Christian young people, but to bring 
the message of Christ to the thousands 
of others who are working there too.” 

An Indian stood up. “It is only re- 
cently that the Church has become 
conscious of youth, or that young peo- 
ple have begun to think of themselves 
as responsible for the Church. Espe- 
cially since independence they have 
begun to say, ‘We are the Church— 
it is for us to build it up and extend 
its work.’ So they have organized 
themselves in preaching bands and 
gone out on week ends into the vil- 
lages. They call the people together, 
sing the lyrics that tell the Gospel 
stories in traditional Indian style, and 
carry out any practical service they 
can, such as teaching simple things 
about village hygiene and health. 

“Our dream,” he said, “is to be 
able to reach all sections of our young 
people through people really trained in 
youth work. Our college students need 
counseling in the choice of vocation; 
the village young people need to be 
helped to understand and live their 
faith, and there are very few who 
really have the gift for this. Those 
who are working in the city factories 
are as difficult to reach in India as in 
other parts of the world. We need to 
learn what you are doing and to work 
away at the problems which are pe- 
culiar to India.” 

Then a vivacious Filipino girl spoke: 
“I want to share with you our joy 
and enthusiasm at the way Christian 
youth work has developed in the 
Philippines since the war, and our 
gratitude for the young missionaries 
who came out for a short term after 
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Youth had these words to say 
at the Special Conference on 
Youth Work in connection with 
the World Convention on Chris- 
tian Education. 


the war and helped us to put into ac- 
tion all we learned at the Oslo World 
Conference of Christian Youth. The 
experiences which young people went 
through during the war made them 
feel that the Christian faith must be 
expressed not only in words but in 
action and especially in service. The 
voluntary service projects which were 
begun in 1948 have met with a great 
response. In 1948 there was one work 
camp, and one caravan going into a 
number of towns and villages, helping 
build church youth programs and do- 
ing social and educational work. In 
1949 there were nine caravans and two 
work camps. In 1950 we are proud 
to have our first ecumenical work 
camp with ‘an international member- 
ship, as well as even more service proj- 
ects of different kinds. Some youth 
groups in the course of their evangelis- 
tic meetings went far into the. moun- 
tains to render service, and are re- 
ported by now to have made more 
than one hundred converts among the 
people. 

“But now we are moving into a new 
stage when the short-term mission- 
aries are returning home and we are 
having to take the leadership into our 
own hands. Here we look to the world 
Christian youth bodies to help us not 
to lose the ground that we have 
gained, but to find ways to train our 
own leaders so that we can get on our 
feet and continue to go forward. 

“Our young people need themselves 
to have the kind of experience which 
some of us have found in world meet- 
ings. They have seen films of other 
young people’ but these audio-visual 
aids are not as good as the real ex- 
perience. All they know, for example, 
of Indian or Chinese people is the 
businessman in the big city. They have 
never had a chance for fellowship 
with the young Christians of other 
countries, and so we hope that when 
delegates are traveling to or from the 
conference that is planned to meet in 
India in 1952, they will find the means 
of visiting other countries, and will 
bring to us something of the reality 
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of the world-wide Christian com- 
munity.” 

A leader from Germany spoke in 
the name of Europe. “The difference,” 
he said, “between Europe and most of 
the countries from which those who 
have just spoken come, is that nearly 
all of our people have grown up in the 
Christian culture. Centuries ago we 
received the Christian faith and we 
have been brought up in it. But the 
question is whether we can keep it as 
something alive and vital for today. 
Apart from the differences between 
country and country, we can speak 
of many common factors in the total 
youth situation. First of all, youth has 
lost its illusions, In 1918 people spoke 
about the war to end war and be- 
lieved that an era of peace had begun. 
In 1945 they were just waiting for the 
next war with fear in their hearts. The 
attitude of many of them is ‘do what 
you like—but without me.’ All the 
youth organizations of every color in 
Germany are decreasing in member- 
ship. The young people are absorbed 
in their private lives. 

“Among the Christian youth move- 
ments there are also factors common 
to the whole of Europe. For instance, 
all the Protestant youth organizations 
are trying to do more social work 
than they have ever done before. This 
arises out of the desperate needs of 
the postwar situation, and both coun- 
tries which were destroyed and those 
like Switzerland which were not, have 
been seeking all ways to help to meet 
the needs of the young people. 

“Then we have all been doing more 
than ever before to try to get into 
touch with the young people of the 
cities who are either working or 
growing up in an industrial environ- 
ment. Many experiments are being 
made to reach them in their working 
hours or in their leisure time, and we 
are seeking to share our experiences 
and hear from one another. 

“We are all beginning,to think es- 
specially of youth in the country dis- 


tricts who have grown up in a con- 
servative social environment, and who 
very often when they come in touch 
with other aspects of life, simply aban- 
don their faith or retreat into a private 
religious world of their own, rather 
than find their faith with new con- 
viction. 

“Every country has developed some 
kind of interdenominational youth 
council. This is partly through the in- 
fluence of world conferences, such as 
those of Oslo and Amsterdam, and 
partly through the influence of the 
World Council of Churches. But we 
try to avoid too much emphasis on 
organization because we have the 
sense that everything is a temporary 
structure. For example, in Eastern 
Europe, Christian youth organizations 
are no longer permitted, and Chris- 
tian youth work has to go on without 
the forms to which we have been ac- 
customed. The problem that faces all 
of us is how to make the message of 
the Bible come alive for young peo- 
ple in terms of the problems and ques- 
tions which are facing them in every- 
day life.” 

Finally we came to North America. 
It was a very thoughtful young man 
who spoke: “As we hear people speak 
from other countries, we realize the 
privileges that have come to us in 
North America. Here Christian youth 
work is established. We have our local, 
national and interdenominational or- 
ganizations. But our dream is that 
among Christian youth there may be a 
revival of spiritual life, and that these 
young people will reach out to others: 
to those who have been called ‘the 
wistful pagans of New York,’ for 
example, and to those whose work is 
in the factories in the great cities. We, 
who have such great opportunities 
and privileges, feel challenged by what 
we have heard from the rest of the 
world to use our opportunities to the 
full.” 

That challenge I now pass on to 
you. 














A Home for the Day 


By Mrs. J. B. Bisceglia* 


It has been our privilege since 1918 
to direct the Italian Mission at Kansas 
City, Missouri, comprising the Italian 
Institute and Central Chapel, the 
Northeast Community Center, and 
Christ Presbyterian Church, where 
among the many phases of our pro- 
gram we have pioneered in kinder- 
garten work, in a nursery school, and 
in family counseling. We have con- 
ducted also many activities for boys 
and girls of all ages, for young people 
and for adults. 

We have served especially in two 
communities, twenty blocks apart, as 
assistants to the church and to the en- 
tire family. The Mission exerts its 
Christian influence upon every mem- 
ber of the family through its conse- 
crated workers and numerous and di- 
verse activities. The Gospels impress 
us with the “busyness” of Jesus as He 


*With her husband, Dr. J. B. Bisceglia, the 
writer has served the Italian Mission in Kansas 
City, Missouri, for over thirty years. 








sought to meet the many needs of the 
people all around; even so we attempt 
to meet the many needs of the people 
all around us. One of the most urgent 
of these needs is “a home for the day” 
for many hundreds of children each 
year. We wish to share with you now 
a word picture of this “home for the 
day.” 

We cannot stress too much the im- 
portance of this phase of our work. 
We agree with Angelo Patri, Ameri- 
ca’s schoolmaster, when he writes: 
“Each of us follows a pattern he sets 
for himself early in life. The time to 
modify that pattern and make it work- 
able in a busy world of people and 
affairs is during the first six or seven 
years. What a child learns then is 
bound to influence his work, his be- 
havior, his attitudes toward people. 
Children can be taught, and they 
can be influenced toward acceptable 
standards although their heredity and 
environment must be considered. 





They must be thoughtfully consid- 
ered, and then the child must be 
trained so as to make the best of his 
gifts and the least of his weaknesses. 
That is what education means. During 
the child’s early years this work is 
done largely by example and through 
the experiences the child has with 
people.” 

In 1918 when our public schools be- 
came interested in kindergarten, Dr. 
Bisceglia as a young pastor conceived 
the plan of presenting a program for 
children of nursery school age, 
thereby preparing them to acquire the 
knowledge of the primary academic 
essentials prior to their entrance into 
the elementary schools, and develop- 
ing in them desirable habits of work, 
play, and rest. Our experience in 
nursery school work after twenty-five 
years corroborates the Scripture ax- 
iom, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go: and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.” Even as Christ, 
the divine Master, forsook all others 
to teach little children, so we per- 
ceived the needs of the young chil- 
dren in our community before all 
others, and we started to do something 
about it at once. 

From 1908 to 1920 the kindergarten 
was in session .daily from 8:30 to 12 
noon, when a small refreshment con- 
sisting of milk and graham crackers 


The nursery school children sit for a photograph. 




















was served to the children. The 
schooling imparted the rudiments of 
the English language to hundreds of 
children whose parents could speak 
nothing but Italian in their homes; and 
also permitted many mothers, who 
were burdened with very large fam- 
ilies, the time necessary to complete 
household tasks without the usual dis- 
tractions. 

In 1940, after the erection of the 
Northeast Community Center with a 
portion of the 1938 Birthday Gift. of 
the Women and help from the As- 
sembly’s Home Mission Committee, 
as it was then called, from Central 
Church in Kansas City, and from our 
own constituency, and because of the 
abnormal conditions prevailing as the 
result of World War II, our present 
Day Nursery was opened and con- 
tinues to give a needed service Mon- 
day through Saturday. The care of 
the children has always included: care- 
ful observation of each child, individ- 
ual attention to all of their needs, 
weekly examinations by a visiting 
nurse, conditioning the child to a bal- 
anced day of varied activities, build- 
ing sturdy bodies with healthful habits, 
wise consultation with parents to seek 
their co-operation in the home, and a 
stimulating program of educational en- 
tertainment. 

In one of our nursery schools we 
care for forty children who come as 
early as seven in the morning and stay 
as late as six in the evening. Some of 
these children come from broken 
homes, some from homes in which 
one parent is dead, and many of them 
from homes where mothers must 
work. 

A day in our nursery school pro- 
vides a well-balanced program of play, 
work, and rest. Each day is filled with 
new experiences and each day finds 
the children making new acquaint- 


ances in the fields of music, art, ande 


literature. Their play and work hours 
are always a stimulus towards self-ex- 
pression. In the field of music we stress 
our singing hour, our rhythm band, 
rhythm exercises, folk and square 
dances, music appreciation, and music 
dramatization. In our literature de- 
partment we offer story hours, nursery 
rhymes, poetry, reading periods (chil- 
dren with their own books), dramati- 
zation of stories and rhymes, and mem- 
orization exercises. In our art work we 
have drawing periods, painting time, 
cutting and pasting work, blackboard 
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All the children stretch out on cots for their daily rest period. 





Tomorrow’s another day, and plans must be made for it. 



























WAKE UP or BLOW UP 


America: Lift the world 
or lose it! 
FRANK C, LAUBACH 





Written with a 
keen mind and 
a flaming heart, 
the author be- 
lieves the world 
can be saved 
from its present 
dilemma—not 
by force of arms 
—but by chang- 
ing conditions 
that breed un- 
rest. This is a 
timely, challeng- 
ing, constructive 
book to meet today’s crisis. $2.00 








CHARLES L, ALLEN 


Humbly and spiritually, this book 
pierces the soul of the reader. Dr. Allen 
has combined fifty-one “‘heart-side 
talks” into one inspiring volume. Each 
glorifies the commonplace and shows 
new paths to those seeking light and 
truth. $2.00 
AVAW/™ 


an exposition 
CHARLES R. ERDMAN 


In the skilled hands of Dr. Erdman, 
Leviticus becomes alive. This is more 
than merely an Old Testament book— 
actually, it may best be described as 
being a directory for divine worship. 
Reading it brings one closer to the 
heart of the Christian Gospel. $2.00 











A BETTER HOPE 


and other sermons 
CHARLES RAY GOFF 





Humble, yet 


mon on the} 
Mount, aref 
these nineteen § 
carefully select- 
ed sermons by 
Charles Ray 
Goff. These are 
sermons with a } 
Galilean accent 
that have the 
touch of the 
Master’s hand. A book to help strengthen 
the foundations of all Christian faiths. 
$2.00 








— Roads to Radiant Living 


The Book of Leviticus. 








at your local bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New York 10, New York 








and chalk.play, clay modeling and 
block building. In our spiritual em- 
phasis we present hymns and Bible 
stories adapted to young children and 
beautiful examples of Christian art, 
and thus we try to enlist their interest 
in our church school. Each mid-morn- 
ing and mid-afternoon the pupils and 
staff enjoy a healthful snack together, 
and at noon a wholesome lunch is 
served. Immediately after lunch the 
children are ready for their nap time, 
which they enjoy on their own little 
individual cots. Time for outdoor 
playground activity is always a favor- 
ite time of the day with the children. 
Thus we spend our day learning and 
playing together. 

This pen portrait of “a home for 
the day” would not be complete if we 
did not mention our Well Baby Sta- 
tion in which we take care of babies 
from the day they are two weeks old 
until they are six years of age; and up 
until two years ago we had a matern- 
ity clinic which we had to discontinue 
temporarily for lack of funds. 

Since the Garfield Grade School is 
located only one block from our com- 
munity center, it is natural for many 
boys and girls whose parents work or 
who live in apartment houses or con- 
gested homes to make our Christian 
center their foster home. The evening 
often finds the whole family in the 
various activities: some in Scouting, 


some playing ball, others in Bible class, ° 





and still others in adult citizenship 
classes, or a fellowship dinner. What is 
significant is the fact that in all these 
activities the spirit of Christ pervades, 
and over and above them all we try to 
present Him whom to know aright is 
life eternal. One illustration must suf- 
fice. When Mr. and Mrs. D. came to 
Kansas City with two children, they 
had had financial trouble; therefore it 
was necessary for both parents to go 
to work. We had to provide a home 
during the day for the two children 
while the parents earned a living. In 
a short time we learned that another 
child was on the way, and when it 
arrived we were glad to be of help. 
Today the family is independent; they 
have accepted Christ; and they are 
happily integrated in the community 
and in the Church. 

No one who has ever visited the 
Italian Mission departs without a deep 
admiration for the work that is carried 
on there or without a sense of grati- 
tude that he has been permitted to 
witness an outstanding example of 
Christianity fulfilling its historic mis- 
sion. The children of today are the 
men and women of tomorrow, and 
what impresses the visitor to the Mis- 
sion is the emphasis on the child and 
the family. Here the child sees the 
church in action as teacher, physician, 
almoner, preacher. The influence for 
good exerted by this “home for the 
day” is immeasurable. 











SEND FOR THIS 
LITTLE BOOK 


which tells how you may obtain 
a guaranteed lifetime income 
through sharing in a great Christian work 


Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Cause. Interest rates as high as 7% depending upon your 
age. For details, write today for Booklet P8103, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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A day in the calendar of almost all of our larger denominations, when we 
give special recognition to the significance of rural life and the rural 
church in our living today. Rural Life Sunday is being observed more and 
more widely by all churches, both urban and rural. 


HE HISTORY of Rural Life Sun- 

day is not well known. Its origin is 
traced back through many centuries. 
The earliest Christian observance of 
what today is called Rural Life Sun- 
day began in the late fifth century in 
the city of Vienne in Gaul. Vienne 
had been the victim of severe earth- 
quakes, fires, and other calamities. 
The Bishop ordered the people to join 
in a solemn fast and to offer prayers, 
beseeching God for deliverance. The 
observance of these three days of 
prayer spread throughout the Church 
and were enlarged to include prayers 
for “the appeasement of God’s anger 
at man’s transgressions, to ask protec- 
tion in calamities, and to obtain a good 
harvest.” They came to be called 
Rogation Days, from the Latin rogare, 
to beseech. 

In 1929, at the suggestion of the In- 
ternational Association of Agricultural 
Missions, Rural Life Sunday was pro- 
posed as an interdenominational cele- 
bration in this country. It was recog- 
nized by the Home Missions Council 
of North America. Today it is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Council 
of Churches through the Committee 
on Town and Country Church, and 
the co-operating denominations, one 
of which is the Presbyterian Church 
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in the United States. Our General As- 
sembly has designated May 20 as 
Rural Life Sunday. 

With Presbyterians, Rural Life Sun- 
day is an occasion when churches 
honor our town and country 
churches, and remind ourselves of the 
great contribution which they make 
to the life of the Church as a whole. It 
is a day set aside for our remembrance 
of man’s ultimate dependence for life 
upon the earth and its fruits. It is still 
a day of prayer for God’s blessing 
upon the fields and for the increase 
which we reap in time of the harvest. 
But beyond that, it has become a day 
when rural and urban churches may 
become better acquainted with each 
other’s resources and needs. 

Each year the National Committee 
on Town and Country Church, rep- 
resenting more than twenty-four de- 
nominations, prepares and makes avail- 
able an “Order of Worship for Rural 
Life Sunday” and in other ways pro- 
motes its observance. 

While its origin was with the Chris- 
tian Church, it has gone beyond 
church groups, and is now recognized 
and observed by farm organizations, 
4-H Clubs, and others. Many of these 
organizations now sponsor a go-to- 
church day, and in various ways ob- 


Rural Life 
Sunday 


By James M. Carr 


Secretary, Department of 
Town and Country Church 
Board of Church Extension 


serve Rural Life Sunday. In the rural 
community it affords an opportunity 
for a community-wide co-operative 
celebration of the spiritual values in- 
herent in rural life. 

Last year the Presbyterian churches 
of Madison County, Georgia, all came 
together to the New Hope Church in 
the Paoli community and held a joint 
celebration of Rural Life Sunday. This 
celebration, as planned by Rev. Ralph 
Parvin, the pastor of the group, in- 
cluded the usual morning worship 
service followed by a dinner on the 
grounds. A message on “The Rural 
Home” and a message on “Some 
Phases of Rural Life” were included 
in the program for the afternoon. 


Suggestions for Observing Rural 
Life Sunday 


For Town and Country Churches on 
Rural Life Sunday 


1. Use the Order of Worship for 
Rural Life Sunday. 
A copy available from Town and 
Country Church Department, 605 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, 


Georgia. Quantity orders may be” 


obtained from the Committee on 
‘Town and Country Church, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

2. Use the church bulletin for May 
20, available from the office of 
The General Council, 324 Church 
St., Decatur, Ga. Print or mimeo- 
graph your own special order of 
worship. 

3. A sermon on some rural life 
theme. 
Last year Rev. N. P. Farrior, Pink 
Hill, N.C., used as a_ subject, 
“Farming in Partnership with 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Highland biology class with some of their projects. 


By Mrs. C. M. Boyd, Jr.* 


HIGHLAND—A Home Away from Home 


In the summer of 1948, after we 
had been married two months, my 
husband and I came to Highland Insti- 
tution, Guerrant, Kentucky, and 
walked across the threshold of our 
first home together. 

On either side of our apartment 
were many empty rooms, which in a 
few days ‘would be filled with those 
who would make up our family, since 
we were to be in charge of the girls’ 
dormitory. The next few days passed 
quickly and then came Wilma, Mar- 
garet, Hazel, Nola, Ival, and many 
others who were to be our adopted 
daughters. It took most of the first 
year for us to become well acquainted 
with the mountain children and they 
with us. As in all homes, we had mo- 
ments filled with joy and happiness 
along with disappointments and sor- 
rows. 

The following year the girls looked 
upon us as adopted parents rather than 
total strangers within their midst. 
Their theme song was: “The Eyes of 
Texas Are Upon Us All the Livelong 
Day.” They felt that we Texans were 
gifted with eyes in the backs of our 
heads and could see every crooked 
move they made. 

We have stayed here the past two 
summers, thus drawing the cords of 
friendship even closer about us. So it 
was with much joy and gladness that 
our family once more united itself for 
the third year this past August. 


*Teacher at Highland Institution, Guerrant, 


Kentucky. 
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We have learned to love each of 
our thirty girls as our very own. It 
makes us really feel that the girls are 
our “chillun” when they come and 
say, “Ma, I haven’t had a letter in a 
week,” or “Ouch, Pa, I burned my 
finger. Will you fix it for me?” 

Our children afford us many good 
laughs. At mid-term we had five new 
students to enroll. Four of them are 
from the same family—two brothers 
and two sisters. Sharon, the smaller 
girl, is only six. Soon after they ar- 
rived I was showing the girls around 
our dormitory. I told Sharon that 
everyone called my husband “Pa” and 
me “Ma.” Later, she knocked on our 
door. She looked up at me with her 
big brown eyes and said, “Pa, I can’t 
find my room.” Consequently, I an- 
swer to the beck of either “Pa” or 
“Ma” now! 

The longer we stay here the more 
we feel that Highland is our home, 
just as so many of our students do. 
We so often receive letters from 
former students saying how much 
Highland still means to them. Re- 
cently we heard from one of our girls 
who was a Junior here last year. She 
is taking a business course in Louis- 
ville. One part of her letter read, “I 
really do miss you all a lot and never 
a day goes by that I don’t say to my- 
self and to someone else how I wish I 
were back with the people at High- 
land.” It is such encouraging letters 
that make each of us appreciate our 
Highland home more each day. 





We have a grand bunch of students 
with whom to work. No, they are 
not a perfect group by any means, but 
they are normal boys and girls just 
like any young people, with high 
hopes and aspirations. What a chal- 
lenge we have before us in showing 
them the Christian way of life! 

At Highland Christ is certainly the 
Head of our home. We try so hard 
not only to emphasize Him in the 
dorms and church, but in sports and 
games as well. 

My husband has been coaching our 
grade school basketball team this year. 
It has been such a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for him to show these boys how 
important it is to play fairly and be 
good sports. They have chosen Christ 
as the Captain of their team and they 
give ten per cent of all they make on 
games to the Lord. At the beginning 
of each game they always pray to- 
gether—not that they will win, but 
that they will play a good clean game, 
control their tempers, and above all, 
show true sportsmanship. He teaches 
this same group in Sunday school, so 
he has many chances of reaching them 
at basketball practice. 

Speaking of sports, the four aims of 
our school are (1) worship, (2) work, 
(3) study, (4) play. We try to make 
our program well-rounded, showing 
the children that each phase of our 
school is necessary. We feel that wor- 
ship is the most important of the four. 
As long as we have Christ at the cen- 
ter of our lives, the other activities 
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naturally fall in line and take their 
rightful place. 

We realize that as leaders we have a 
tremendous responsibility in training 
our children in the “nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord.” Perhaps you 
have wondered just what religious 
training we offer our boys and girls. 

We require our students to attend 
all religious services on Sunday, 
prayer meeting on Wednesday night, 
and a fifteen-minute chapel service 
each school day. Each student is also 
expected to take one year of Bible. 

In addition, we have times in the 
dormitory when we meet together and 
worship God in our own groups—not 
as the entire school, but by families. 

When we came to Highland, it was 
the custom for the matrons to meet 
with their respective groups and have 
prayers with them each evening after 
supper. This is a time that we es- 
pecially enjoy with our girls. I wish 
you could hear our group of daughters 
singing, “There Is Power in the 
Blood.” We like to sing the chorus 
this way, “There is power, power, 
power, power, wonder-working power 
in the precious blood of the Lamb.” 
Singing, praying, and worshiping with 
a group of enthusiastic young Chris- 


Above, Highlanders at work—on the 
farm. Right, Highlanders at worship. 
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tians makes you know there is “power 
in the blood.” 

At the beginning of each year, it is a 
little hard for us to get close to the 
girls, but after meeting several weeks, 
many changes take place. The girls 
learn that it is possible for them to 
pray and ask forgiveness for their sins. 
At first, their prayers are simple and 
it is hard for them to find their words, 
but we help them to understand that 
God hears and answers even the sim- 
plest prayers if they are sincere. In a 
short time, each one can pray a beauti- 
ful prayer. 

Last year some of us felt that we not 
only needed to thank God for taking 
care of us through the day at our eve- 
ning prayers, but that we needed to 
ask for His guidance at the beginning 
of each new day. A group of ten or 
twelve met at 5:45 a.m. in our apart- 



















ment to pray together before break- 
fast at 6:15. We especially enjoyed 
these few minutes with God, since the 
girls were not required to come—the 
meeting was voluntary. 

This year we felt grateful when 
they requested that we begin our 
morning prayers again, so we did. We 
like to pray, “This is the day the Lord 
hath made, let us be glad and rejoice.” 

Oh, how we pray that our entire 
family will be saved and will know 
Christ as their personal Saviour before 
this year is over—then we could truly 
say, “We are one happy family.” 

If you could only study with us in 
our school, worship with us in our 
new stone church, and work and play 
with us at home in our dormitories, 
then you, too, would have the realiza- 
tion that Highland is “A Home Away 
from Home.” 





Above, Highlanders at play. 
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World Missions at Work 





Africa 


CONGO MISSION 
Bibanga Station, 1917 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 


Via Mwena Ditu, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
“Holladay, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Miss Virginia 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
*Rule, ir. and Mrs. William III 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Van egrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 


Bulape Station, 1915 


dives: A. P. C. M., Bulape 
WEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

—_ Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 

wis, Miss Florence 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 


Kakinda, 1948 
Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
UPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 

LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
*Longenecker, Rev. and x J. H. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N 


Lubondai Station, om 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
eet Miss Louisa A. 
, Mrs. Maria P. 
toe r. and Mrs. James A. 
ieby, Mr. ae v. and Mrs. David A. 
Morke, Dr. meant Mrs. Sandy C. 
*Moore, Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
tEhipes, Miss Ruth P. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Baily 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
*McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
McM , Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, r. and Mrs. John Knox 
Morrison, oe and i. Joh . M. 
Punt, Mr. and Mrs. 
bertson, Mr. and ‘rm, Rab Roy 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. ey 8. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. io C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 


ener §- P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 


ngo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. , ae H. 
*Crawford, Miss Mary 
*Halverstadt, Mr. po. | hire. James A. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr- 
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Fisch, Miss Clara 

Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 

Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, 
[Par Kamponde Gare] 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Muto’ 
LULUABOURG, Congo sa ‘Ririca) 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
*Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R.., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 


Study in Brussels 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
Norwood, Miss Helen 
Pritchard, Mr. John C. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


ee 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Est. de S&éo Paulo, Brazil) 


Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 

Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
McLane, ev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 

Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 


Rio de Janeiro 
(Address: Rua Buenos Aires, 135, 
Rio de Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 


(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
razil) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 

*Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 
*Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Formiga Station, 1938 


(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, Minas 
erais, Brazil 1) 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 


Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. eg F, 
*Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 





Hopkins, Mr. and * a David J. 
*Lacy, Miss Sarah W 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Paraguacu Paulista 
Adios _ 88, Paraguacu Paulista, 
Sa0 Paulo, Brazil) 
Heflin, aamuaiee 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 
Foster, Miss Edith 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
*Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
*Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 

*Boyce, Miss Lina 

Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
*Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 

Pipkin, Miss Ann 

Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 

(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
ecife, Brazil) 

Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 


Fortaleza 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


*Mosetey, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


Natal 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil) 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 
Taylor, Rey. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Araxa Station 


(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


Carmo do Parnahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Parnahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte Car- 
melo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 

Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
inas, Brazil) 


Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 


Paracatu 
(Address: E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J 


Goiania Station, 1940 


(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
Brazil) 


*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 





Uberaba 


(Address: Caixa 155, — de 
Minas, Braz ) 


*Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 


Uruana 
(Address: Uruana, Est, de Goias, 
Brazil) 


Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
—-Oo— 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N. 4 
ae Rev. and Mrs. 
*Wood, Miss i P, (R. N. ‘* 
Worth, Miss Rut. 
Foochow, Fu. 
(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 
*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 
Formosa 


ttMontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
Gesmerty Shanghai) 
(Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of $4 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, 
Taipeh, Formosa) 
ttWells, Miss Lillian C., 
(formerly Hwaianfu) 
43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Formosa 
Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 

Stribling, Miss Frances 

Hwaianfu Station, 1904 

( Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 


(Address: “Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 


*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
Wilkerson, Dr. and *Mrs. Joseph L. 

Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Shanghai Station, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai; China) 


*Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

*Farrior, Miss Ruth 

*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs, Lewis H: 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chi ng, China) 

*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
*Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 
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United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 


(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 


*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 
—-—o— 


Ecuador 


(Address: Casilla 2320, Quito, Ecuador) 
Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 
Temporarily located for study at 
Apartado 1535, San Jose, Costa Rica. 
val Ed 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 
Gifu Station, 1917 


(Address: 6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, 
ifu, Japan 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
48 B, 3 Chome, Nakashima Dori, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 

1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada-Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Brady, Mr. John H. 

Kotobuki, Takaha, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Gunn, Miss Coline 
8-Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Haraughty, Miss aor Lee 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Holmes, Miss Jean 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

ttKok, Miss Annie 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

ttMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 

3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 


‘obe, Japan 

Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 

Kotobuki, Takaha, Nada-Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 

Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
1478 Aza Shiro-no-mae, Mikage-Cho, 
Muko-Gun, Hyogo Ken, Kobe, Japan 

*Sells, Miss Margaret 

1 Ya ho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


Pn tg : Be 

‘em ssignment. 

}Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 





Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
(formerly in China) 
8 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 


Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: 439 Nakabu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
*Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
430 Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
ttTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama 
Cho, Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116, 2 Chome, Yagoto-Cho, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
tHenderlite, Dr. Rachel 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama 
Cho, Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 


(Address: 65 Saiwai Cho, Roku Bancho, 
Takamatsu, Japan) 


*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 


Zentsuji 


(Address: Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan) 


Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


ue 


Korea 


(The following addresses are correct as of 
March 15, 1951.) 


IN THE STATES ON FURLOUGH 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. (Chunju) 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 

(Chunju) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 


hunju) 
*Winn, Rev. 8. Dwight (Chunju) 
*Winn, Miss Emily hunju) 


*Dodson, Miss 7 L. (Kwangju) 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. (Kwangju) 
*McQueen, Miss Anna (Kwangju) 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. M. M. (Kwangju) 


*Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 


(Kwangju) 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 
(Kwangju) 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
(Mokpo) 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret (Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Miss Janet (Mokpo) 
*Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
(Mokpo) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta (Soonchun) 
*Daniel, Rev. and Mrs. E. L. 
(Soonchun) 
*Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly 
(Soonchun) 
TEMPORARILY IN JAPAN 


Karuizawa 
(Address: House No. 1074, Karuizawa, 
Nagano Ken, Japan) 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 


Nagoya 
(Address: 1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
hown-Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 
Boyer, Mrs, E. T. 
Crane, Miss Janet 
Miller, Miss Louise 
Kobe 
(Address: 3 Kumochicho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai-Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Cumming, Mrs. Bruce A. 
(Address: 112 Yamamoto dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta-ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Green, Miss Willie B. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Talmage, Mrs. John E, 
Lindler, Miss Gene 
Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 
(Address: 111-3 Kitano Cho, 4 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Crane, Mrs. Paul 8. 
Bush, Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 
IN KOREA 
(Address: U.S.C.A.C., Korea, Cholla 
Pukdo Team, 8201 Army Unit, APO 59, 
San Francisco, California) 
Boyer, Rev. E. T. 
Bush, Dr. Ovid B., Jr. 
Crane, Dr. Paul 8. 
Cumming, Rev. Bruce A. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Root, Miss Florence 
Talmage, Rev. John E. 


—o— 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Chilpancingo Station, 1921 


(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 





*tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 
the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post oftice for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 





Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Cuahutemoc 45, Coyoacan, 
D.F., Mexico) 
*Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
(Address: Guerrero 13) 
Hoverson, Mr. Richard 
Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 
Myers, Mr. arfd Mrs. Z. V. 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
Morelos No. 3 
Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
*Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B 
Cuetzala del Progreso, Guerrero, 
Mexico 
Mexico City 
(Address: Arenol 42, Villa Obregon, 
D F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara A. 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Southerland, Miss Jane 
Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Lus” Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Rev. H. L. 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
*Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
*Wing, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T., Jr. 
Horse Shoe, N. C. 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
San Luis Potosi 
(Address: San Luis, Potosi, 8.L.P., 
exico 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Galeana No. 24, Apart. 6 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Iturbide 45, Apt. 11 
Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 
Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Tixtla 
(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Toluca 


(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Crus 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 





Beaty, Miss Lettie 
*Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 


cents per half ounce. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


mmercial papers 1% cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 5 


cents. 
Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 

For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 

Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
ments of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 


Guide. 





For a World in Need 
(Continued from pageis) 


do not need less general education; we 
need more of it, plus an awareness of 
a personal obligation to relate it to life. 
It is not reasonable to designate to one 
sex alone either the need for education 
or the obligation to serve in any area 
of life. However, it is certainly as im- 
portant to make available to women 
the kind of education which will help 
them apply their knowledge to family 
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life as it is to prepare them for-careers 
and citizenship. All are important and 
inseparable functions, but too little 
consideration has been given to prepa- 
ration for marriage and parenthood. 
Indeed it is through strengthening our 
homes that we can strengthen our 


other institutions. 
For this reason 


Charlotte, North Carolina, is setting 
up a sequence of courses in liberal arts 
which are recommended for those stu- 
dents who include marriage in their 


plans for the future. The program 
will emphasize the relationship of the 
liberal arts curriculum to all areas of 
woman’s complex role in society to- 
day. Courses in liberal arts will be sup- 
plemented by an extracurricular pro- 
gram in recreation, skills, and hob- 


bies for family and community life; 


Queens College in 


and facilities will be made available 
for learning the fundamental processes 
concerned with food,’ clothing, and 
shelter. The program will be in a new 
building, given by W. Z. Stultz. 
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As a Family 


By Yoshitomo Yamanaka 














I was born and reared in a very de- 
vout Buddhist household, but as for 
myself, I desired only to give my time 
to study. 

During my first year of higher 
school I had a friend with whom I 
used to play the game of “Go.” This 
friend was a zealous Christian and 
talked to me very often about Christ 
and Christianity. I began going to 
church and prayer meeting, and after 
about a year I was baptized. I cannot 
give any special reasons. It seemed the 
natural thing to do, though my friends 
have told me since that they saw a 
great change in my life. 

During university I was faithful to 
church and the ordinary activities of a 
Christian but confess that it was rather 
an uneventful period as far as Chris- 
tian experience was concerned. 

Six months before I graduated I was 
called into the service and served four 
years. At the end of the war I was 
taken as a prisoner into Siberia. It’ is 
there that during two years of suffer- 
ing, rather difficult to describe, I 
learned that dependence on God, was 
all in all. Everything else I had learned 
in school seemed to fade away and 
only that conviction was left. I found 
real comfort in reading my Bible 
every day and praying to God. 

In December, 1947, I was returned 
to Japan. My family now consists of 
my wife and one son. We were mar- 
ried in 1948 and our son was born the 
next year. My mother, who lives with 
my older brother, is seventy-four years 
old and lived with me for almost a 
year. During that time she came to 
see that the idols of the Japanese were 
of no value and with joy turned to our 
Christ. She was baptized in January. 
As a family we cannot let a day pass 
without offering thanksgiving to God 
for His many blessings. 

I am now professor of philosophy in 
the college established by the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, and we joy 
in the fellowship of the Reformed 
Faith. 


Professor Yamanaka and his 
family. From right to left: 
Yamanaka and his son; Mr. 
Ishimaru, pastor of the Zent- 
suji Church; Professor Yama- 
naker’s mother; his wife. 
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THE CHILAPA FIELD 





A Call to a Missionary 


The northeastern section of the State 
of Guerrero, Mexico, is a needy field. 
Since 1941, when the missionary effort 
started, there were people anxious to 
know more of the Gospel, to be in- 
structed more clearly. The writer 
went there at that time with a family 
of Mexican helpers and began to teach 
anybody who showed the desire to be 
instructed. In what now seems to have 
been a very short time there was a 
group of interested people coming reg- 
ularly for help. The opposition of the 
clergy was constant, consisting mainly 
of efforts to stop the propaganda, de- 
priving the missionary of a place to 
live. As soon as a house was rented the 
owners were encouraged and even 
threatened to ask the missionary to 
move. Several attempts were made to 
buy a house, and the sellers were dis- 
couraged so that the sale could not be 
realized. The missionary trusted a 
neighbor who offered to help, buying 
the house in his name, to turn it over 
later to the congregation. But the 
neighbor was encouraged by the 
clergy to steal the house, refusing to 
make the transfer. Although the house 


had already been used for public wor- © 


ship for over a year, the local govern- 
ment officers backed the frame-up and 
put the congregation out on the street. 
The pastor left town, and the mem- 
bers continued to meet in the home of 
one of them. The pastor nearest them 
visited them with fair regularity as 
long as he continued in the field. 
The Mission, in the meantime, was 
making efforts to place a missionary in 
Chilapa, but the matter of renting a 
house was in the way, since the citi- 
zens had been ordered by the bishop 
not to rent to Protestants, Finally a 
woman who was of a Protestant family 
had a house to sell and we bought it. 
Now we have a toe hold again, but we 
lack the missionary, a man who can 


*Missionary in San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 
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evangelize the surrounding country. 
Chilapa is the commercial center of 

a Vast region, as well as the religious 

center. If you could see it on Sunday 


. morning, which is market day, you 


would realize its importance. Palm 
fiber is the main crop, and people 
work it up into many forms for sale 
as braid, hats, baskets, mats, etc. Dur- 
ing the rains corn and beans are pro- 
duced. Merchants flock into Chilapa 
on Saturday and leave on Sunday 
afternoon and Monday. The country 
folk go back to their villages to cut 
more palm fiber and work it up. Some 
forty priests live in Chilapa, too. These 
range the surrounding region to say 
mass in the churches. There is also a 
seminary with its professors of the- 
ology. Chilapa is the head of the dio- 
cese of Guerrero so the bishop is the 
head of this part of the region’s life. 

With some forty or fifty spiritual 
advisers available one would expect a 
higher scale of living, higher ideas of 
morality, etc., but the opposite is true. 
Families where husband and wife are 
true to each other are the exception 
rather than the rule. Priests have re- 
lations with married women, with the 
resulting quarrels and illegitimacy. 
Drunkenness is habitual. “Chilapa is 
Sodom,” said a young nurse who was 
helping to declare the Gospel. “Chil- 
apear” is a verb coined from the name 
of the town, and it means “to steal.” 

From the start the missionary found 
people eager to know about the 
Gospel. They had heard all sorts of 
things about the Protestants and they 
wanted to know if they were true. 
Did we worship a naked woman? Did 
we pay people to attend our meetings? 
How much? What was our doctrine? 
We had many opportunities for ex- 
plaining and inviting people to attend 
our meetings: family prayer, mostly, 
and Sunday school on Sunday morn- 
ing. Having Bibles, Testaments, and 
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Gospels for sale, we found people 
eager to buy. 

Invitations began to come to visit 
surrounding towns. My companion, 
Cipriana Solis, went to Ayahualulco 
and stayed till she got so hoarse she 
couldn’t speak above a whisper. She 
was sought to “explain” passages of 
Scripture, to teach how to sing hymns 
—“How does this tune go?” And 
Ciprianita can’t sing—can just barely 
carry a tune! She had to come home in 
self-defense. Such is the soul-hunger 
existing in the region round about. 

We heard of whole towns excom- 
municated at the time of the “Cristo 
Rey” uprising, some years ago. The 
government called on its citizens to 
deliver up their priests, who had re- 
belled against the civil authority, and 
some of the towns obeyed. The bishop 
excommunicated these places and they 
have been without religious attention 
of any kind since. They have heard 
of a new doctrine called Protestantism, 
or “The Gospel” and they are anxiou 
to know about it. , 

There is now a house awaiting a 
missionary and his family. The town 
itself is showing signs of awakening. “ 
The Federal Government has built a 
new secondary school building and 
the primary school was furnished with 
a good house and teachers. A woman 
mayor made a ruling that children of 
school age seen on the street during 
school hours were subject to arrest. A 
man with a jeep can find his way 
around over the region where eager 
homes are waiting to hear more of the 
Way of Life. People are anxious to 
have their children baptized into the 
evangelical fold. Surely it is God’s 
will that these people have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing more about Him. 
Won't you go to tell them? 




















Why | 
Preler to 
Attend a 

Christian School 


When I thought of the higher school 
which I would prefer to attend, I was 
much perplexed indeed, for there 
were so many schools before me. But 
at last I dared to prefer a Christian 
school according to a motive and a 
reason as follows: 

Before I left the high school I would 
attend the students’ Bible class at Mr. 
Moore’s home for about half a year, 
and I was taught the Words of God 
there as well as at Church. To me this 
was a motive to prefer a Christian 
school, and it promoted my resolution. 

It was the very reason that I wanted 
to be a skilful and useful leader edu- 
cated according to the Christian re- 
ligion for God and for a new Japan. 
Of course I can receive education in 
any other school if I like to do so, but 
I believe that I must be educated ac- 
cording to the principle based upon 
the Words of God to be a good 
leader who can satisfy the will of God. 

The true value of education does 
not consist in what is taught but the 
principle according to which one is 
taught, I believe. 

—Shin Ishimaru 
Second year student, pre-minis- 
terial, Shikoku Christian Col- 


lege, Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, 
Japan. 


Today we live in good times when 
we may know the path of life. Among 
our ancestors before these times, some 
knew the name of God, because they 
worshiped him through idols and in 
their own sacred places. But we now 
may know our own true selves 
through the Book of God. Before we 
knew the Bible, we were as people 
cast into a house and the door closed 
upon them, not being able to see what 
was going on outside. Now we re- 
joice, for God has sent us preachers 
and teachers from over the seas who 
have opened for us the door and who 
have caused us to know Jesus. 

—Ndombe Andre 
Seventh class, Lubondai, 


American Presbyterian Congo 
Mission, Belgian Congo. 


I have great joy in my heart. While 
I was learning in the classes of the 
Mission at Lubondai, I said within 
myself, “My God, bear me up; give 
me wisdom that I may learn these 
things that they teach me in the 
school; then afterwards I will work 
for you, telling other people the 
Word of God.” Now I have already 
finished my studies in the school, in 
order to know how to share through 
telling well to others the knowledge 
I have gained there. So I have great 
joy, and I offer our missionaries much 
thanks, because they have led me well 
in my studies in remembrance of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Now I want to ful- 
fill my promise to do God’s work for 
Him. I want to teach others the Good 
News of Christ, my Lord. 
—Bakenge Fernand 
Ministerial student, just finished 
day school at Lubondai and 


entering Ecole Evangelique at 
Mboi, Belgian Congo. 


Long ago our ancestors did not 
know reading and writing. They told 
to each other their affairs with their 
lips. When our missionaries first came 
from over the seas, they could not 
understand nor be understood by our 
people. They labored among us that 
they might learn our language, and 
that we might have the knowledge of 
books, They built schools in order to 
teach us, and that we might know of 
our creation by-God the Father and 
all His care over us. 

The school makes me happy because 
it helps me to leave off the evils of 
the earth and to follow only Jesus, 
and to know that God is my Father, 
that He made me. All of these things 





I have learned through the school. 
Without the school, how should I 
have known? I love the school be- 
cause its teachings warn me of the 
temptations which would draw me 
into the path of Satan. 

—Ntolo Jean 


Sixth Class, Lubondai, A.P.C.M., 
Belgian Congo. , 


Before the missionaries came into 
our Congoland we were in the dark- 
ness of Satan, When they came, they 
showed us how to accept the true 
God, before they built schools to 
teach us books. Now, afterwards, 
they have built schools, that people 
may know how to read books for 
themselves. The big reason for the 


. schools was that the Bible might be 


known. 

When I learned the books of the 
first school grades, then I gained 
enough knowledge to enter the Evan- 
gelistic School; I could not enter the 
Evangelistic School otherwise. I am 
going to study there because of the 
word of the Lord Jesus when He said, 
“Go, make disciples of all tribes.” 

—Mutanga David 
Ministerial student entering 


Ecole Evangelique at Mboi, 
Belgian Congo. 


I was sitting in our village, and I 
heard the word that there was a 
school at Lubondai. 

I came and entered the first class; 
now I am in the sixth. I have learned 
reading and writing and numbers. 

Behold, now I can read for myself 
a letter that comes for me by the post! 
Or when my brother is far away, it is 
no trouble for me to send him word 
of our affairs here! 

If I had not come to the school, I 
would not know how to be clean in 
my person and my clothing as I have 
learned to be. 

The way of the missionaries in 
teaching us is too marvelous to tell, 
without prejudice or favors, saying 
with kindness and courtesy, “My 
child, come, enter into the class and 
learn.” 

I have seen that the school raises up 
pastors, elders, evangelists, mechanics, 
carpenters, clerks—those who know 
how to do all kinds of other work. I 
have seen that those who have learned 
books are ahead of those who have 
not learned. 

—Composite of statements from 

a number of students, 
Belgian Congo. 
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Children’s 


Children and national organizations 
have one thing in common. Both are 
extremely complex and to understand 
them a person needs to know some- 
thing of their backgrounds. This is not 
the simplest task there is, and under- 
standing the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. is 
no exception. 


BACKGROUND 


On November 28—December 1, 
1950, at Cleveland, Ohio, in a meeting 
rich in color and pageantry, the Na- 
tional Council was brought into being 
when representatives of twenty-nine 
constituent denominations signified 
that they were now united in this great 
interchurch enterprise. By this act 
eight of the major interdenominational 
agencies, including The International 
Council of Religious Education, Mis- 
sionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada, and others 
familiar to children’s workers merged 
their work into one united program. 
Several other national interdenomina- 
tional bodies are also merging their 
efforts with those of the National 
Council. Church World ‘Service is 
among these. 

Four main divisions will continue 
and expand much of the work done 
_by the various interdenominational 
groups brought together when the 
National Council was formed. The 
names of these divisions pretty well 
define their tasks: Christian Education, 
Christian Life and Work, Foreign 
Missions, and Home Missions. The 
General Departments of United 
"1 This article is one in a series planned by the 
Committee on Religious Education of Children 
of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. It is being used simultan- 
eously by several co-operating denominations. 

2Executive Director of the Department of 
Children’s Work and Vacation Religious Educa- 


tion of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 
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Work in the NCCCUSA’ 


By Alice Goddard? 


Church Women and United Church 
Men will work through these four di- 
visions and have a part in all of their 
efforts. 

Some concerns and interests cannot 
be limited to one division and so there 
are joint departments or commissions 
to provide a way for divisions to work 
together on such matters as family life, 
evangelism, missionary education, and 
other programs. 

All of the efforts of these various 
units? are approved by the General 
Board of the National Council. 

It is important to understand also 
how the work for each of these units 
for the three age groups is tied to- 
gether. Let us take children’s work 
as an example. Every unit in the Na- 
tional Council has an interest in chil- 
dren’s work and several have programs 
directly or indirectly affecting this 
constituency. 

An illustration is the migrant work. 
The Division of Home Missions has 
an extensive program for migrant chil- 
dren. The Division of Life and Work 
endeavors to secure adequate child 
labor laws. The Joint Department of 
Family Life includes migrant families 
in its planning. The Joint Department 
of Evangelism is interested in bringing 
these people into a Christian relation- 
ship. Church women are interested in 
social action which will improve the 
conditions under which migrants live 
and work. Christian educators help 
train leaders to work with these chil- 
dren and encourage the church schools 
to serve them. 

There needs to be some way of re- 
lating all of these efforts, of avoiding 
duplication, and of seeing what re- 
mains to be done and how to do it. 
There is a Co-ordinating Committee 


8The word unit is used throughout this 
article to mean any or all of the divisions, de- 


partments, or commissions of the Council. 


on Children’s Work that will do this 
for migrant work and likewise for 
every other phase of the interdenomi- 
national program for children. This 
committee is made up of people who 
have responsibility for children’s work 
in the various units of the National 
Council. There are similar committees 
for youth and adult work. 


THE PROGRAM 


Complex is perhaps too simple a 
word to use to describe all of this or- 
ganization. But it is useful, for through 
it much can be accomplished. 

Instead of there being programs of 
various kinds which affect children 
directly or indirectly in several inter- 
denominational bodies independent of 
each other, there will be one program 
for children under the National Coun- 
cil. The various units will still carry 
forward certain parts of this program 
but they will be correlated. A united 
effort is always stronger than a di- 
vided one. 

Certain areas of work are allocated 
to particular units and suggested in the 
name, as the Division of Christian Ed 


ucation or the Joint Department of_¢ 


Evangelism. To assign certain tasks 
avoids duplication and makes sure 
they will get done. The Division of 
Christian Education is to do what the 
former International Council of Re- 
ligious Education did and to expand 
its efforts. In this Division the Depart- 
ment of Children’s Work will con- 
tinue the Interdenominational Chris- 
tian education program for children. 

In addition to the work in this de- 
partment, children’s workers will rep- 
resent the needs of this age group on 
many of the other departments of 
the Council, particularly those which 
affect children’s work or influence it. 
For instance, the Joint Department of 
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Evangelism carries on visitation evan- 
gelism and family life evangelism pro- 
grams which indirectly affect children. 
Leaders of church programs of evan- 
gelism are also interested in the work 
of the teachers and leaders of the 
church school as a part of the total 
task of evangelism. Consequently, 
there are several children’s workers on 
this joint department and its commit- 
tees. These leaders will help plan the 
work of this department and all pro- 
grams will clear through them. They 
will, also, refer any plans particularly 
affecting children to the Committee 
on Religious Education of Children. 

In the same way the Joint Depart- 
ment of Family Life is expected to 
represent and serve the family in every 
way it can. This department is made 
up generally of people who work in 
the family life departments of denom- 
inations and state councils. But chil- 
dren are very important members of 
families and so children’s workers are 
also active in the work of this depart- 
ment. 

This is true of many other units in 
the National Council and means that 
children’s workers participate in con- 
siderable planning in which they were 
not previously included. 

Conversely, many other departments 
have representatives who will plan 
with children’s workers for certain 
fields of interest and who, for the 
first time, will have an opportunity to 
know more of the church’s program 
for boys and girls. 

The National Council also provides 
a means for studying all of the needs 
of children for which the church 
should be responsible and not just 
those which are already being met. A 
part of the work of the co-ordinating 
committee is to do this and to find 
ways of meeting these needs. This 
might be illustrated with the problems 
that are likely to result from the rapid 
growth of defense areas. One of the 
first things the co-ordinating commit- 
tee will doubtless do is to study what 
needs to be done interdenomination- 
ally for children in these areas and to 
work out ways this can be accom- 
plished. 

The National Council program will 
affect the work in the local church or 
community in much the same way 
that the several interdenominational 
agencies have done through the pro- 
grams of the denominations or state 
and city councils of churches. There 
will be a continuing field program 
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such as the Children’s Work Regional 
Conferences which are planned and 
sponsored by the denominations work- 
ing together and administered through 
state councils of churches. Printed ma- 
terials will also be produced unitedly, 
and just as previously, curriculum out- 
lines will be developed for use by the 
various denominations, 

Local church and community lead- 
ers will influence the National Coun- 
cil through their denominations or 
councils of churches. The boards and 
committees of the National Council 
are made up of denominational lead- 
ers and, in some cases, of state coun- 
cil personnel. Children’s workers from 
these two sources make up the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education of Chil- 
dren which directs the endeavors of 
the Department of Children’s Work. 
These leaders are always eager to plan 
in such a way as to meet the needs and 
interests of the local church and com- 
munity workers. The General Board 
of the National Council which ap- 
proves all plans is likewise anxious to 
carry out the wishes of the members 





of their groups. The prayerful sup- 
port and interest of every church 
member is needed as the work of this 
new organization goes forward. 

The Children’s Work Section is a 
fellowship of persons devoting full 
time to children’s work. This group 
meets annually in February. It will 
continue to carry on much as it has in 
the past and membership will remain 
the same. The wishes of the local com- 
munity find expression in this group 
also. 

As with all of our church program 
there is much that the National Coun- 
cil will want to do for children which 
the budgets of time and money will 
not permit. But certainly this offers all 
of us an opportunity through the in- 
terdenominational program to increase 
and deepen the work of the Church 
for the Christian development of chil- 
dren in all of its phases in the church, 
the home, and the community. May 
these efforts continue until every child 
is reached with the influence of Chris- 
tian teaching and the message of the 
Christian Gospel! 





This Is Rural Life Sunday 
(Continued from page 37) 


God,” from the text, Deuteron- 
omy 28:12a. 

4. Launch a Lord’s Acre project. 

5. Invite your local farm organiza- 
tion (Farm Bureau, Farmer’s 
Union, Grange, F.F.A., 4-H Club, 
etc.) to attend the service. 

6. Dinner on the grounds for several 
congregations in the same pastor- 
ate, or with nearby churches of 
different denominations. 

7. Invite the men’s Bible class of a 
nearby urban church. 

8. An afternoon service in which 


representatives of various com- 


munity organizations participate. 

g. An evening service, with brief 
messages by several laymen on 
different phases of “My Church 
in This Community.” 


For Urban Churches on Rural Life 
Sunday 


1. Emphasize Rural Life Sunday in 
your church bulletin. Adapt the 
Order of Worship for Rural Life 
Sunday, for use in your church. 
(Copy available from Town and 
Country Church Department, 605 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, 
Ga.) 

2. Sermon on a rural life theme, or 
ask for an exchange of pulpits 
with the pastor of a town or 
country church. 

3. On the average, one half of our 
urban church membership came 
from a town or country church. 
To discover the exact situation in 
your church, observe a silent roll 
call at,both morning and evening 
services. 

4. Join with rural churches in spon- 
soring a county-wide meeting for 
the recognition of the contribu- 
tion which rural churches are 
making. 

5. Send deputations of laymen and 
young people to visit pastorless 
rural churches nearby and offer 
to provide services for them. 

6. Consider “adopting” a _ rural 
church in your presbytery so as 
to provide an avenue of service 
for your own people and at the 
same time assist financially in im- 
proving the program and equip- 
ment of the rural church. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Staunton, Virginia 


Enrollment limited to 300. Some vacancies for 1951-52 session, 
opening September 19. 


Applications for 1952-53 are now being accepted. 


WRITE TO SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE FOR INFORMA- 
TION CONCERNING COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 
OPEN TO FRESHMEN. 


FRANK BELL LEWIS—President 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
High school and junior college departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1951-52 school year. 
For literature and information write: 


THE REGISTRAR, Box T 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 
A standard junior college—Two years of high school 
PotictiEs : Individual attention; home surroundings ; : 
highly trained faculty ; wholesome and constructive 
religious atmosphere. 


For information write: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college for women interested in a general 
cultural education in addition to training for vocations and 
professions. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Coeducational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. 
Accredited—first two years of college. Music, business. 
Dormitories for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate $600. 
Send for catalogue S. 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. Moderate charges. Endowed. 
Christian emphasis. A.A. and°A.S. degrees. Accredited. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges after two years. Pro- 
fessor for each ten students. Personal attention. Scientific 
tests. Major sports. Two-year business course. Prepara- 
tory Department with 10th, 11th, 12th grades. Write 
for catalog. 

PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, North Carolina 





The Tutorial Plan 
of 
Southwestern at Memphis 


Provides individualized study under guidance of 
outstanding Christian professors. Complete arts, 
science, and music curriculum. Coeducational. 


PEYTON N. RHODES, President 


WESTMINSTER 
A COLLEGE FOR MEN 
Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year liberal arts college with a century of dis- 
tinctive service in training leaders for church, state, busi- 
ness and the professions. 

For catalog and information write 


Witi1am W. HAtt, Jr., President 





1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1951 


Sherman, Texas 


Austin College has completed over one hundred years of 
unbroken service to the Church and nation. 

Austin is a coeducational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 


Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 


ACCREDITED COEDUCATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


Banner Elk, North Carolina 


A Junior College in Western North Carolina 
Two Years Terminal Courses: 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 
Toward Hospital Bookkeeping 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing 

X-ray, Lab. Technicians 

For information write 

FLETCHER NELSON, President 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Ministerial Training (two years) 


For catalogues and information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 





Presbyterian College 
The Friendly College 
Fellowship with Man 

and God 
Liberal Arts Training—Mind, Body, Spirit 
DR. MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
Clinton, S. C. 

















KING COLLEGE 

Presbyterian * Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, 
education. FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLAR- 
SH : (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, (3) 
Soont -in- -Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty- 
acre campus. Intra-mural sports. Dormitories. 
Summer session. Catalog and _ illustrated 
booklet. 

R. T. L. LISTON, President 
Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 
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College Directory 


Continued 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
joyous Christian atmosphere 
MarsHALL Scorr Woopson 
President 





CEntTRE COLLEGE 
ranks very high in the per- 
centage of graduates listed 
in Who’s Whol Women 
and men alike leave Centre 
destined for high itions. 
Fully accredited Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. Co-ordi- 
nate plan of education un- 
der Christian influences. 
Write today for new view 
book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Director of Admissions, Box 401-S 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 





FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO 
WANT SUCCESS ... A Centre 
Diploma really means something! 


“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 
Davidson College 


Joun R. CunNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 














MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Bmphesis on Christian Living 
and Service ° Also Two-Year Business Course 


Beautiful Buildings and Grounds 
in Western North Carolina 


Cost low enough for any parents to give 
their daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares young persons for Christian service in 
local churches and wider areas, on mission fields, 
and in Bible teaching. 


Graduate and senior college students admitted to 
courses leading to bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees. 


Write to: 


Henry WAbE DuBose, President 
3400 Brook Road Richmond 27, Virginia 


























General Assembly: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 


Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


The General Council, 324 Church St., Decatur, 


Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. Bob 8S. Hodges, Jr., Associate 
Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, Director of 
Public Relations. 


Board of World Missions, 113—16th Ave., South, 


Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Paul B. 
Freeland, Secretary of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
Church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady 
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Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Drviston or Home Misstons, 605 Henry Grad 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude ed 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 
M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 
and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church. 


Agencies of the Church 


Driviston oF Necro Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. 
Batchelor, Secretary. 


Drvision or CuristT1AN Reations, 605 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Division oF Evance.ism, 712 Henry Grad 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. <4 
Thompson, D.D., Secretary. 


Drvisron oF Rapro, 712 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, 
D.D., Secretary. 


Board of Education, Presbyterian Building, 8 
N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, Ezecutive Secretary; Mr. 
John 8. Grant, Treasurer. 


Drvision or Re.icious Epvucation: Rev..John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Division oF Men’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson, 
Jr., Secretary. 


Drviston or HieHer Epvucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 





Drviston oF PusiicatTion: Mr. Clinton Harris, 
General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, 
D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. Bernard A. 
eg D.D., Assistant to Executive; Rev. 
William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Board of Women’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 
tant Secretary; Miss Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Mr. T. 8. McPheeters, President; 
. Mr. George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 


Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North 


Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D., 
President. 
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Above, Dr. Perry Gold (left) and Dr. John J. Gerling, Atlanta pedi- 


atricians, examine an eight-weeks-old baby boy. Doctors have co- 


operated generously with the program from the beginning, and 
Henrietta Egleston Memorial Hospital of Atlanta takes clinic patients 
who require hospitalization. 


4bove, Atlanta’s prominent pediatrician, 
Dr. Lelia D. Denmark, examines Paul 
David Starnes following an illness of 
carlet fever. Dr. Denmark has contrib- 
ted one afternoon each week to the 
linic for twenty-three years. 
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Above, Dr. John E. Taylor examines Barty 
Hobbs, infant son of Mrs. A. J. Hobbs, Atlanta, 
while Mrs. Hobbs watches. In the background 
volunteer technician Mrs. G. Lewis King makes J “s 
a laboratory test. Right above, Mrs. L. F. Bel- 
lingrath (right) and Mrs. John E. Morrison 
keep the business office one day each week. 
Both are members of Central and have helped 
with work in the clinic for nineteen years 
Right below, Mrs. Ralph E. Nolan, director of 
the clinic, talks to the father of a patient. Mrs. 
Nolan is the only paid worker on the staff, and 
she has been the guiding hand for the clinic 
since its inception twenty-eight years ago. 
Formerly with the Red Cross, Mrs. Nolan isa 
combination director, clinic nurse, and social 
worker. Left, Mrs. William Trufant, Atlanta 
Junior League volunteer worker, registers and 
records the case history of a child being at 
mitted to the clinic. Church members fill many 
of the volunteer jobs. Records are kept as a 
curately here as in the private offices of ay 
medical doctor. 
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Right, While waiting their turn to see 
me of the clinic’s eighteen doctors, par- 
ats and children are led by Dr. Oglesby 
ina weekday worship and song service. 
The crowd pictured here is characteristic 
of an average day for the clinic. 
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Above, Dr. Oglesby, Central’s pastor, wel- 
comes Dr. Federal Lee Whittlesey, minister 
of music at Highland Park Methodist 
Church, Dallas, Texas, and H. V. Taylor, 
Central’s minister of music as the two visi- 
tors enter the Central Baby Clinic. Whittle- 
sey was conducting Atlanta’s Sixth Annual 
Church Music Institute and made a special 
trip to see the clinic in operation. 











Moderators Discuss 
Presbyterianism at 
Atlanta Meeting 


Speaking in February at the Druid 
Hills Presbyterian Church of Atlanta, 
Georgia, moderators of three separate 
Presbyterian bodies reviewed the her- 
itage of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed faiths. Dr. Robert C. Grier, 
President of Erskine College, Due 
West, South Carolina, and Moderator 
of the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, gave an account of the 
history of the A.R.P. Church, 

Dr. Hugh I. Evans, pastor of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, and Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., said Presbyter- 
ians cannot indulge in the luxury of 
separation because Protestant liberties 
are being seriously threatened. Evans 
called for a three-point program of 
prayer, unity, and testimony and said 
that Jesus Christ is our only hope for 
peace, 

Dr. Benjamin R. Lacy, Jr., President 
of Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia, and Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., said 
Presbyterians must re-interpret and 
re-live the doctrine of the priesthood 
of believers. He referred to the “burn- 





Left to Right, Grier, Evans, Lacy 


ing bush” as the symbol of all Presby- 
terians and emphasized the point that 
the Christian Church is burning but 
not yet consumed. 

Sponsored by Atlanta Presbytery, 
the meeting was attended by more 
than one thousand people. Dr. P. D. 
Miller, pastor of Druid Hills Presby- 
terian Church, said the meeting was 
a most successful convocation of Pres- 
byterians. 


Returned Missionary Tells of Chinese Unrest 


Dr. Henry Sperry Nelson, return- 
ing to this country recently from 
China where he served as a Presbyter- 
ian medical missionary, said that 
Voice of America broadcasts are 
reaching very few people behind the 
bamboo curtain, but that only a small 
percentage of the Chinese people are 
in favor of the Communist regime. 

With a Presbyterian mission hos- 
pital in Taichow, China, since 1947, 
Nelson said the American embargo on 
Chinese ports is definitely having its 
effect, and that the scarcity of im- 
ported goods is becoming serious. 

“This is inevitable,’ Nelson said, 
“because the Chinese are still using 
American equipment and American 


arms.” 

American drugs, such as penicillin 
and the sulfas, are becoming very 
scarce, Nelson said. 

Although there is not so much guer- 
rilla activity now, armed patrols are 
roving about everywhere, and he 
questioned how anyone would like 
living under the Communists. He said 
the only two signs of progress were 
the tremendous amount of building 
going on (new stations and bungalow 
housing projects) and the growing 
Christian Church. : : 

“There seems to be a yearning in 
the hearts of the people to find some 
way out, and many are turning to 
Christ,” Nelson said. - 


AD Draft Status 
Designed to Benefit 
Future Ministers 


National headquarters of Selective 
Service has authorized a 4D classifica. 
tion for anyone who is under the care 
of a presbytery and is pre-enrolled in 
a theological seminary, according to 
information recently received by the 
Board of Church Extension, Atlant 
Georgia. 

The announcement means that stu- 
dents now in college may be deferred 
until completion of their theological 
training. The Board points out tha 
candidates now under care of the 
presbytery may under the ruling pre- 
enroll in seminary while still in high 
school. 

The selective service ruling is a part 
of the government’s over-all man- 
power policy. It shows again that our 
government recognizes the impor- 
tance of religious training so that our 
nation may keep an adequate supply 
of pastors as well as chaplains. 


Montreat Program 
for Young Adults 
Announced 


“Christianity in Human Relation- 
ships” will be the theme for the fifth 
Assembly’s Young Adult Conference 
to be held at Montreat, N. C., Juni 
29—July 3. The keynote speaker wil 
be Dr. Warner Hall, pastor of the 
Covenant Church, Charlotte, N. C 

Ten workshops from which dele. 
gates may elect two will be: Yours 
Adult Organization, Programs ane 
Projects for Young Adults; Worship 
for Young Adults; Fellowship for 
Young Adults; Christian Service—A 
Challenge to Laymen, Christian Stew- 
ardship; Personal Evangelism; Study- 
ing and Teaching the Bible; Fro 
Friendship to Marriage; and Develop- 
ing our Family Life. 
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At its annual meeting held in Chat- 
unooga, Tennessee, in March, the As- 
sembly Men’s Council elected J. E. 
Chink”) Dewes, Stuttgart, Arkan- 
gs, their president for the coming 
vear. Mr. Dewes is past president of 
the men in the Synod of Arkansas. 
Other officers elected include Emile 
Dieth, first vice-president, from New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Royal Brown, sec- 
ond vice-president, of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; E. F. McLeod, treas- 
yer, Gainesville, Georgia; Grant 
Webster, secretary, Houston, Texas; 
R, L. Landis, representative of re- 
sonal directors, Jackson, Mississippi; 
ind J. C. McQueen, special represen- 
utive, from Birmingham, Alabama. 
The council scheduled the four 
regional conventions on successive 
week ends in Greensboro, North 
(arolina; Jacksonville, Florida; Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; and Dallas, Texas, 
from October 19 through November 
iu. The convention theme in all four 
cities will be “Christ and You—Part- 
ners for Action,” and ten thousand 
men are expected to attend. Conven- 
tions will seek to stimulate the interest 
which has grown out of the Atlanta 
convention and to enlist a more com- 
plete support of men for improve- 
ment of local church programs. 
Nationally known speakers will at- 
tempt to drive home the relationship 
of individual men to Christ and 
homes, Christ and jobs, Christ and in- 
come, Christ and church, Christ and 
neighbors, and Christ and the world. 
Exhibits and displays will help dele- 
gates see, feel, and hear the conven- 
tion message. 


Adopt “Our Tithing Adventure” 


Th addition to making the conven- 
tion plans, the council adopted a 
commendation of the Program of 
Progress Committee as follows: That 
the Assembly Men’s Council accept 
and recommend to men in every local 
church the completion of the Pro- 
gram of Progress goals for religious 
education, church extension, and 
world missions as the major project 
Of 1951-52 and that “Our Tithing 
Adventure” be the medium through 
which this project shall be carried out 
by March $1,, 1962. 

Adoption of the recommendation 


MAY, 1951 





Men Plan Conventions, Approve Tithing 


means that leaders of men will now 
take the tithing adventure plans to 
presbyteries and local churches and 
that the men of the church are “roll- 
ing up their sleeves” to assist in the 
completion of money goals of the 
Program by April, 1952. The original 
five-year goal is $7,850,000, and more 
than half of this figure has been 
raised. 

The tithing adventure is a thirteen- 
week plan of tithing which was offi- 
cially approved by last year’s General 
Assembly after being offered as a 
challenge to the Assembly by a 
young Atlanta physician, Dr. Bob 
Gillespie. Every member of the par- 
ticipating churches will be urged to 
tithe during the period, and_ all 
churches signing up in the adventure 
during September, October, and No- 
vember this year will automatically 
complete their Program of Progress 
goals, regardless of the original quota. 

This plan will in no way interfere 
with the local church’s on-going bud- 
get because only those gifts over and 
above regular subscriptions will go 
into special envelopes marked Pro- 
gram of Progress. Present tithers will 
not be asked to give more, but of 
course they can if they want to. Par- 
ticipating churches will be expected 
to urge members to subscribe to the 
plan, but a church will not be re- 
quired to have a designated quota of 
enrolled members in order to partici- 
pate. 

Presbyteries in spring meetings will 
be asked to lend their full support. 
Women of the Church will also be 
asked to present the plan to meetings 
of women. A detailed, but attractive, 
play-by-play description of the plan, 
its purpose, and its goal will soon be 
presented to leaders without charge in 
the form of illustrated flip-charts and 
filmstrips now being prepared for dis- 
tribution to presbyteries and local 
churches. The pastors will decide how 
the matter will be presented to each 
local congregation, but it is hoped that 
pastors will present it to their sessions 
and diaconates so that church officers 
may be fully enrolled before the 
church members are approached. 
Then they can join with the minister 
in the enlisting of other members of 
the church in the tithing adventure. 
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Heeth Joins World 
Missions Board Staff 


Joining the ever-increasing ranks 
of laymen entering full-time church 
work is Nathaniel S. Heeth of At- 
lanta, Georgia, who recently accepted 
the position of Assistant to the Treas- 
urer, Board of World Missions, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Mr. Heeth began his 
new work on February 12. 

At the time he accepted the World 
Missions appointment Mr. Heeth was 
senior accountant of Boyle-Midway, 
Inc., of Chamblee, Georgia. He has 
had previous experience in the bank- 
ing business with the Trust Company 
of Georgia and the U. S. Veterans 
Administration. A graduate of Quit- 
man High School, Quitman, Georgia, 
he received the B.A. and B.S. degrees 
in commerce from Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Clinton, South Carolina, in 1938. 
In 1941 he received the LL.B. degree 
from Woodrow Wilson County 
School of Law in Atlanta. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heeth have been ac- 
tive members of the Druid Hills Pres- 
byterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 
When he made his decision to enter 
full-time church work, he and _ his 
wife offered themselves for mission- 
ary service in Brazil. Since there was 
no opening for a businessman, Mr. 
Heeth decided to enter service for the 
Board in the Nashville office. 
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Send for this FREE booklet and learn 
How to get the most out o 


Life after 60 


There is a saying, ‘“You’re just as 
young as you feel.” This saying has 
new significance for all of us today. 
Because science has made remark- 
able strides in showing us how to look 
and feel younger—and live longer! 

Proof of this is the fact that the 
life span of the average American 
has increased from 40 years in 1900 
to 67.5 years in 1950. 

Learn how you can best enjoy the 
longer life that science gives you 
today. Get your copy of a fascinating 
new 24-page illustrated booklet filled 
with tips and pointers on how to get 


more out of life in the later years. 

This informative booklet, sent to 
you FREE by the makers of 
Ovaltine, presents a digest of recent 
scientific findings on how to deal 
with the problems of old age. 


Hurry! Get Yours Now! 


It contains health rules for older 
adults, a discussion of their special 
nutrition problems, signs of diet 
deficiencies, and other information 
to help you live out your “Golden 
Years’’ in health and happiness. 
Send for your copy now! 


aii HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 





t 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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VALUABLE 24-PAGE BOOKLET 
OFFERS A GUIDE To 





IN YOUR “GOLDEN YEARS” 








LONGER LIFE 


oy itt 
and better health to enjoy it! 


a Pow |! 
SEND FOR Your 


















FREE Copy 






OVALTINE—L-1 

360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Please send me a FREE copy of your illustrated 
booklet, “Longer Life . . . and Better Hea 
To Enjoy It!” 
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Gartrells Leave for 


West Brazil Mission 


The Board of World Missions has 
amounced the appointment of Rev. 
and Mrs. E. H. Gartrell, Jr., as evan- 
glistic missionaries to West Brazil. 

Mr. Gartrell is a native of Ashland, 
Kentucky, and a graduate of Palmer 
College Academy and Hampden-Syd- 
ney College. He attended Dallas The- 
ological Seminary for one year and re- 
ceived his B.D. degree from Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1942. He was awarded 
the Th. M. degree from Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1948. Mr. 


Gartrell served as a Navy chaplain 
and was pastor of the Mocksville and 
Bixby, North Carolina, churches. 

Mrs. Gartrell is the former Cath- 
erine Yates, the daughter of Rev. O. 
F, Yates, a retired China missionary. 
She received her education at Pyeng- 
yang Foreign School, graduating in 
1936, and at Flora Macdonald College, 
from which she graduated in 1941. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gartrell were married 
in 1945. They have three children— 
Richard Chadwick, aged four; Ellen 
Baskervill, aged two; and Virginia 
Clare, three months, 

Mr. and Mrs. Gartrell attended the 
Montreat Missionary Institute last 
summer. They left for their field of 
service in April. 





Miss Tinley Transfers 


to Brazilian Field 


The Board of World Missions re- 
cently announced the appointment of 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Tinley as an 
eV rangelistic missionary to the East 
Brazil Mission. Miss Tinley was ap- 
pointed to the Korea Mission last 
summer but has been unable to report 
to her station due to war conditions. 

A native of Pineville, Kentucky, 
Miss Tinley graduated from Pineville 
High School and Centre College, 
Danville, Kentucky. She received her 
elementary teacher’s certificate from 
Union College, Barbourville, Ken- 
tucky, and her M.R.E. degree from 
the Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Lancaster Becomes 
Missions Assistant 


The Board of World Missions, 
Nashville, Tennessee, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of the Rev. 
Lewis H. Lancaster, D.D., to the po- 
sition of Assistant to the Executive 
Secretary. 

Dr. Lancaster is unusually well 
qualified for his new work, having 
served for thirty-four years as a mis- 
sionary to China and as secretary- 
treasurer of our China Mission and 
chairman of the Mission council, He 
is well acquainted with administrative 
procedures and policies of the Board’s 
foreign work and with the Far East in 
particular, so that he will be able to 
render timely help during these days 
of disturbance and uncertainty in that 
part of the world. 

Dr. Lancaster was born in Soochow, 
China. A graduate of Hampden-Syd- 
ney College, he received the Bachelor 
of Divinity Degree from Union The- 
ological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in 1915. For brief periods he has 
served churches in Nashville, Tennes- 
see; Talladega, Alabama; and Sumter, 
South Carolina. 





In addition to her training Miss 
Tinley has had several years’ experi- 
ence as a home mission worker in 
Ashe County in North Carolina. She 
is a member of the Lansing Presby- 
terian Church, Lansing, North Caro- 
lina, 
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Board of Education Awards Eighty-Five 


The 


Board 


of Education has re- 


cently announced the winners of the 
Rally Day banners for 1950. Each year 
following the receipt of the special 
offering for religious education which 
is contributed on Rally Day the Board 
figures the highest per capita gift 
made by a Sunday school in each 
presbytery. To that Sunday school is 
awarded a banner in recognition for 
its gifts. This banner is awarded early 
in the spring in order to allow ample 
time for all schools to send in their 
offering prior to the presentation. 
This year for the first time the ban- 
ners are being given as permanent 
gifts. In the past the winning Sunday 
school had to pass the banner on if 
another Sunday school in the presby- 
tery won it the following year. This 
year’s winners are as follows: 


Presbytery 
Birmingham 
East Alabama 


Mobile 
North Alabama 


Tuscaloosa 
Abingdon 


Asheville 
Holston 


Knoxville 
East Arkansas 
Ouachita 


Washburn 


Florida 


St. Johns 
Suwannee 


Athens 
Atlanta 
Augusta-Macon 
Cherokee 
Savannah 
Southwest 
Georgia 
Guerrant 


Lexington- 
Ebenezer 

Louisville 

Muhlenburg 


Transylvania 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Red River 
Central 
Mississippi 
East Mississippi 
Meridian 
Mississippi 
North 
Mississippi 
Lafayette 
Missouri 
Potosi 
St. Louis 
Upper Missouri 


Albemarle 
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Church and Address 


Bessemer, First, Birming- 
ham, Alabama 

Andalusia, Andalusia, Ala- 
bama 


Jackson, 

Courtland, 
bama 

Linden, Linden, Alabama 

Jewel Ridge, Jewel Ridge, 
Virginia 

Hendersonville, Henderson- 
ville, North Carolina 

Hughes, Hughes, North Caro- 
lina 

Jellico, Jellico, Tennessee 

Marvell, Marvell, Arkansas 

Hot Springs, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas 

Alma, Alma, Arkansas 


Jackson, Alabama 
Courtland, Ala- 


Quincy, First, Quincy, Flor- 
ida oo 
Westminster, Miami, Florida 


Fernandina, Fernandina, Flor- 


ida 

Elberton, Elberton, Georgia 

Smyrna, Conyers, Georgia 

Vineville, Macon, Georgia 

Trion, Trion, Georgia 

Lyons, Lyons, Georgia 
Soston, Boston, Georgia 

Peter Ken- 
tucky 

Washington, Washington, 
Kentucky 


3oston, Boston, 


Creek, Phelps, 


Kentucky 


Henderson, Central, Hender- 
son, Kentucky 
Old Paint Lick, Paint Lick, 


Kentucky 
Plains, Zachary, Louisiana 
Gretna, Gretna, Louisiana 
Homer, Homer, Louisiana 
Forest, Forest, Mississippi 


Amory, Amory, Mississippi 

Handsboro, Handsboro, Mis 
sissippi 

Port Gibson, First, Port Gib- 
son, Mississippi 
$yhalia, Byhalia, Mississippi 

Saline, Marshall, Missouri 

South Fork, Perry, Missouri 

Jackson, Jackson, Missouri 

St. Louis, Central, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Kansas City, Central, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

William & Mary Hart Chapel, 
Tarboro, North Carolina 


Presbytery 
Concord 
Fayetteville 
Granville 
Kings Mountain 
Mecklenburg 
Orange 
Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 


Durant 
Indian 


Mangum 
Central Alabama 
Central Louisiana 
Ethel 
North and 

South Carolina 
sethel 
Charleston 
Congaree 
Enoree 
Harmony 
Pee Dee 


Piedmont 


Church and Address 


Centre, Mooresville, 
Carolina 

Red Springs, Red 
North Carolina 

Oak Hill, Oxford, 
Carolina 

Saluda, Saluda, 


North 
Springs, 
North 
North Caro- 

lina 
Charlotte, First, Charlotte, 

North Carolina 


Surlington, First, Burlington, 
North Carolina 


Beth Carr, Tar Heel, North 
Carolina ; 
Thomasville, First, Thomas- 


ville, North Carolina 

Caddo, Caddo, Oklahoma 

Sandy Creek, Fillmore, Okla- 
homa 

Southminster, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 

Brown Memorial, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama 

Good Hope, Frierson, Louisi 


ana 

Faith Chapel, Jackson, Missis 
sippi 

Bishopville, Bishopville, South 
Carolina 

Purity, Chester, 
lina 4 

John’s Island, John’s Island, 
South Carolina 

St. Matthews, St. 
South Carolina 

New Harmony, Fountain Inn, 
South Carolina 

McDowell, Greelyville, South 
Carolina 

Timmonsville, Timmonsville, 
South Carolina 

Easley, Easl 
lina 


South Caro- 


Matthews, 


South 


Masley, Caro 


Rally Day Banners 


Presbytery 


South Carolina 
Columbia 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Brazos 
Central Texas 
Dallas 

El Paso 

Mid Texas 
Paris 
Texas-Mexican 
Western Texas 
East Hanover 
Lexington 
Montgomery 


Norfolk 


Potomac 
Roanoke 
West Hanover 


Winchester 
Bluestone 
Greenbrier 


Kanawha 


Church and A 


ddvess 
Old Fields, Ora, So ith Car 


lina 
George White Memoria] 
Wales, Tennessee 
Collierville, Collierville, Te 
nessee 
Cripple Creek, 
Tennessee 
Bay City, Bay City, Texas 
Leander, Leander, Texas 
3owie, First, i 7 
Barstow, 
San Saba, 
Texas 
Golden Rule, Elysian Field 
Texas ? 
Presbyterian Mexican, Taft 
exas 
Yoakum, First, Yoakum, 
exas 
Richmond, Second, Richmon 
irginia 
Williamsville, 
Virginia 


Readyyili 


sowie, T 
Sarstow, Tex: 
First, 






Williamsville 


Christiansburg, Christians 
burg, Virginia 

South Norfolk, South No, 
folk, Virginia 

Leesburg, Leesburg, Vj 

Douglas, 





Farmville, Virgir 

Hampden-Sydney Colle 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 

Woodstock, Woodstock, Vir 
ginia 

Algoma Chapel, Worth, West 
Virginia 

sig Spring, Slatyfork, West 
Virginia 

Montgomery, Montgomery, 
West Virginia 











Atlanta Has Morning Devotional TV Program 

On March 1 Atlanta’s WSB-TV inaugurated a new morning devotions 
program which will be a daily feature. The telecast, which is arranged 
through the co-operation of the Atlanta clergymen and the Atlanta Chris- 
tian Council, opens WSB-TV’s broadcasting day at 10:30 a.m. 

Dr. Robert B. Giffen, secretary of the Atlanta Christian Council, said 
the programs will feature five minutes of prayer, Scripture, and medita- 
tion; a five-minute talk; and five minutes of transcribed music suitable to 
the occasion. 

In the picture above, Dr. John M. Alexander, left, Secretary of the 
Division of Radio of the Presbyterian Church, US.; J. Leonard Reinsch, 
managing director of Atlanta’s WSB and WSB-TV; Dr. Robert B. Gif- 
fen; and Dr. Arthur Vann Gibson, chairman of the radio-TV division of 
the council and pastor of the Morningside Presbyterian Church, discuss 
WSB-TV’s new morning devotion program. (Photo by Lane Bros.) 
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Convening in the First Presbyterian 


om. June 7, the Ninety-First Gen- 
eal Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., will consider proposals 
fom church courts in every section of 
the South, 

Early in March, Dr. E. C. Scott, 
Suted Clerk of the Assembly, re- 
ported receipt of overtures from 
thirty-five presbyteries. He said a 
larger number would be forthcoming 
following the spring meeting of pres- 
byteries. 

‘One of the most interesting debates 
this year will center around proposals 
t0 continue or modify a_ policy 
adopted by last year’s Assembly re- 
gatding the Japan International Chris- 
tian University. 

The Synod of Virginia has asked 
for reconsideration, while Montgom- 
ety Presbytery requested “no change.” 
Both courts expressed their appreci- 
ation of and confidence in the Board 
of World Missions and its Executive 
Secretary. 


PRESBYTERIAN CENTER 


East Alabama Presbytery will ask 
the Assembly to establish a Presby- 
trian center in the vicinity of Atlanta, 
Georgia, to house all of the executive 
agencies of the Assembly. Several 
months ago the Board of Annuities 
aid Relief, Louisville, Kentucky, en- 
dorsed a plan to move its offices to 
Atlanta, subject to the approval of the 
Asembly and after the completion of 
the proposed Presbyterian center. 

About a year ago Atlanta business 
fecutives formed a private corpora- 
tion for the purpose of locating and 
“curing property for the proposed 
center, 

A lot purchased in Atlanta by the 
corporation has been sold at a sub- 
tantial profit, and according to 
Charles Currie, Atlanta insurance ex- 
‘cutive, the money is being held pend- 
ig the approval of the Assembly and 
location of another suitable lot. Currie 
uid the present international situation 
"ould make new construction very 
dificult at this time. 
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Church of Orlando, Florida, at 7:30 


ASSEMBLY TO FACE MANY ISSUES 
INJUNE MEETING AT ORLANDO 


The greatest number of overtures 
to date requesting the same change 
came from presbyteries seeking a dif- 
ferent date for the Assembly’s meet- 
ing so that it will not conflict with 
some youth conferences and camps. 
These hold that the present date tends 
to conflict with schedules of confer- 
ence leaders who may also be com- 
missioners to the Assembly. 

Early overtures showed a marked 
interest in chapter XVI, paragraph 80 
of the Book of Church Order which 
states that a synod shall consist of at 
least three presbyteries. Overtures for 
and against an amendment (requesting 
a minimum of two presbyteries) will 
be presented, 

Presbytery of North Alabama has 
overtured the Assembly to instruct 
the Division of Radio, Board of 
Church Extension, to organize the di- 
vision around evangelism of the un- 
reached masses and not to compete 
with attendance upon services of the 
local church. 

Florida Presbytery has asked the 
Assembly to declare whether or not 
a church court has the right to refuse 
to admit to record footnotes or dis- 
sents if the footnotes or dissents have 
been properly presented. 

Presbytery of Mobile has requested 
that an ad-interim committee be ap- 
pointed to study the status of ministers 
working with students and suggests 
that an appropriate title be found for 
these ministers. 


REQUEST BOOK OF CHURCH ORDER 
CHANGES 


Atlanta Presbytery has proposed an 
amendment to the Book of Church 
Order, paragraph 304, enlarging and 
clarifying the position and meaning 
of “non-resident” and “retired” mem- 
bership in a local church. 

East Hanover Presbytery will seek 
another amendment making optional 
the meeting with the commission on 
the minister and his work in securing 
temporary supply pastors for local 
churches. 

Presbytery of Meridian has asked 
for clarification of paragraph 156, of 


Survey 
NEWS 


Wee 


Feature 





the Book of Church Order as to the 
availability of “retired” ruling elders 
being used by local sessions in unusual 
matters of vital importance. 

Western Texas has proposed a re- 
wording of paragraph 96 to make 
clear that a stated supply is called by a 
congregation. Albemarle Presbytery 
has asked for an amendment designat- 
ing a period of six months to elapse 
before a temporary supply may be 
called as pastor. 

Florida Presbytery asked clarifica- 
tion of paragraph 96 so as to protect 
the rights of the congregation in the 
dissolution of the pastoral relation- 
ship. 

Lexington, Concord, and Western 
Texas Presbyteries proposed amend- 
ments to paragraph 362 which would 
protect the rights and authority of the 
session to admit people to church 
membership and not give undue au- 
thority to the minister in such pro- 
ceedings. 


PRE-ASSEMBLY CONFERENCE 
This year a special pre-Assembly 


conference will be held during the 
afternoon of the opening day, June 
7. At 2 p.m. the Rev. Charles B. Tem- 
pleton, interim minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Ewing, Tren- 
ton, New York, will deliver an inspi- 
rational address on evangelism to all 
commissioners arriving in time for the 
conference. Templeton was recently 
cited for outstanding work in leading 
a “New Life for Youth” rally at the 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. 
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This Bear Helped to Build a Church 


This is a story of how a bear a 
build a church. The second largest 
brown bear killed in 1949, he was 
stalked and killed by Bob Snodgrass, 
a member of the Trinity Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Returning to Atlanta with a full- 
color movie of his Alaska adventures, 
Mr. Snodgrass offered to sponsor a 
public showing to raise money for the 
building fund of the new Trinity 
Church in northwest Atlanta. 

The church thought his idea was a 
good one, so they accepted the offer. 
Mr, Snodgrass said a local sporting 
goods firm agreed to preview the 
movie on its weekly television sports 





Robert R. Snodgrass and Kodiak bear. 
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show. The movie was also advertised 
in the daily newspapers and church 
bulletins, and Mr. Snodgrass netted 
almost $3,000 from the showing in 
Atlanta’s Municipal Auditorium. Rev. 
Allison F. Williams, pastor of Trinity 
Church, said the contribution would 
be applied toward the new $150,000 
educational unit which was formally 
opened March 18. Mr. Snodgrass said 
that most people attending the movie 
were sportsmen rather than members 
of his church. The admission fee was 
$1.00. 

According to the technicolor movie, 
perpendicular cliffs and snow-capped 
volcanic mountains were routine ob- 


Photo by Chas. T. Hadaway, Atlanta 





stacles in the job of hunting down, 
Kodiak bear. The Kodiak jis the 
world’s largest species of bear, and 
the Alaskan variety does not hesitate 
to frustrate the hunter by camouflag. 
ing himself in the twisted mass of 
branches, limbs, and grass character- 
istic of the terrain. For the amateur. 
this type of bear hunting is a risk 
business. 

President of the Atlas Auto Finance 
Company of Atlanta, Mr. Snodgras 
was accompanied on the trip by his 
wife, Mildred, and their veteran guide 
Charlie. The search for bruin lasted al- 
most two weeks, and the bear was 
spotted several days before Mr. Snoé- 
grass could draw a bead on his trophy. 

Struggling through short, crooked 
alders and out upon a towering moun- 
tainside, the party sighted the Kodiak 
on the opposite side of a tremendous 

canyon. Mr, Snodgrass said the bear's 

head looked like a bushel basket at 
300 vards, and that after several hours 
he reached an appropriate spot jus 
yards from the brownie. Using 
a 220 grain bullet—.30/06 cap—the 
first two shots seemed to have no 
more effect than a BB. The third shot 
found its mark, and the bear stumbled, 
rolled, and left a bloody path through 
the alders—a tense moment until the 
bruin was found dead in the matted 
underbrush. 

Although the old bruin was neat 
the world’s record in size, the shoot- 
ing of it was not the most exciting mo- 
ment of the trip. Mr. Snodgrass said 
that time was realized when Mr 
Snodgrass dropped a golden Kodiak 
which appeared suddenly in the path 
of the party. At the time Mrs. Snod- 
grass was the only one w ith a gun. 
and the bear was only thirty feet 
away. “It’s a good thing for all of us 
that she’s such a good shot, too!” he 
added. 
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Children Flock to 






little Church Services 


Fountain City, Tennessee, Presby- 
terian Church has turned its old sanc- 
ary over to the children, now that 
the adults have moved into the newly-, 
completed building next door. 
Originated in 1946 with only a 
handful, the “Little Church for Little 
People” has grown to more than a 
hundred and continues to draw boys 
and girls from the entire community 
and from various church denomina- 
tions. 

“Attendance at the junior church 
is purely optional,” the pastor, Rev. 
Witherspoon Dunlap, said. “Any 
child who prefers to do so may attend 
‘big church.’ The junior church is op- 
erated for ages four to twelve, and 
the entire program except the lessons 
isin the hands of the children.” 

Services begin at 10:40 a.m. with the 
fourteen-member choir singing a pro- 
cessional. During the first half-hour 
period the program includes hymn 
singing, Scriptures, prayers, offering, 
and the day’s lesson. The second half 
hour the church divides into three 
groups, kindergarten, primary, and 


LEITH TO STUDY IN 
EUROPE ON FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. John Haddon Leith, pastor of 

the First Presbyterian Church, Au- 
burn, Alabama, is the recipient of a 
tellowship of $2,500 with which he 
will continue his theological studies 
in Europe, according to an announce- 
ment by Hunter B. Blakely, Secre- 
ary, Division of Higher Education, 
Board of Education. The stipend is 
‘om an anonymous donor and will 
be administered through the Division’s 
Richmond office. 

Dr. Leith’s European studies under 
the fellowship will take him to Ge- 
teva, Switzerland, where he expects 
to continue research on the life of 
Calvin; Edinburgh, Scotland; and 
Holland. He is a native of Due West, 
South Carolina, and a graduate of 
Erskine College and Columbia Semi- 
mary. He holds the Master’s degree 
from Vanderbilt University and the 
Ph. D, degree from Yale. 
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junior, for handwork, memory work, 
and Bible study. 

“The children like to feel they are 
helping make our junior church a 
success, and there is always a waiting 
list of boys and girls who want to 
take part,” Mr. Dunlap said. “The 
great attraction of the junior church 
is the lesson of the day portrayed by 
Mrs. Lawrence D. Parry, on an elabo- 
rate outfit called a flannelgraph.” 

The flannelgraph is a large panel 
with background and figures made 
from wool belts and hand-painted with 
oils. Mrs, Parry, who has an unusual 
ability to tell stories, places various 
figures upon the panel as she talks, to 
illustrate her stories. 


The Pastor’s Study” 
Popular Radio Hour 


With “We invite you to come with 
us to the pastor’s study” as an intro- 
duction, one of America’s most un- 
usual radio programs comes on the 
air. 

The tri-weekly feature of WSB, At- 
lanta, Georgia, has far surpassed the 
expectations of its apprehensive pro- 
ducers since its initial appearance last 
April. 

“The Pastor’s Study,” brain child of 
Dr. R. B. Giffen, executive secretary 
of the Atlanta Christian Council, is 
staffed by several leading Atlanta re- 
ligious leaders. Dr. Arthur Vann Gib- 
son, pastor of the Morningside Presby- 
terian Church in Atlanta, initiated the 
Atlanta broadcast last spring, designing 
it after a similar program Dr. Giffen 
had produced two years earlier in Mi- 
ami, Florida. The announcing pastor 
invites listeners to call him concern- 
ing their religious troubles, which are 
many and varied. 

Questions are essentially of a re- 
ligious nature, so leaders say that many 
homes—even lives—have been saved 
as a result of the program. 








Left to right: Dr. Giffen, Rev. J. R. Brokhoff, Lutheran minister, and Dr. 
Vernon Broyles participate in “The Pastor’s Study.” 
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HEADLINES FROM THE 16 STATES 


Virginia Plans Youth Caravans. . 
Snedecor Memorial Summer Conferences 
Announced Dallas Presbyterian 
Book Store Opening Postponed . . . Schol- 
arship Awards Announced at Union, Aus- 
tin, Louisville, and Columbia Seminaries 
; Missionary Doctors Return to 
Chunju, Korea Hospital . . . 


WITH OUR CHURCHES 

* Decatur, Ga—The Negro Pres- 
byterian Church here has offered to 
sell its present church property in 
order to accommodate the Decatur 
Board of Education, and is looking for 
a new church site. The church prop- 
erty is needed by the Board of Fdu- 
cation in order to expand high school 
facilities to meet accreditation stand- 
ards, 


* Orlando, Fla~-The First Presby- 
terian Church, 1951 site for the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly, cele- 
brated its 75th Anniversary March 
15-18, , 


* Louisville, Ky.—In an effort to 
suggest new ways for rendering com- 
munity service, members of the Louis- 
ville Council of Churches are regu- 
larly visiting the police court and 
mental hospitals in that city. Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Benfield, Jr., pastor of the 
Highland Presbyterian Church is par- 
ticipating in the new program. 


* Garland, N.C—A _ new Presby- 
terian church was formally organized 
recently with services at the Method- 
ist Church in Garland. A_ building 
fund has been started by the new 
church. 


x Asheville, N.C—Kenilworth Pres- 
byterian Church recently celebrated 
its seventeenth anniversary with the 
opening of its new educational build- 
ing. The new church was erected at 
an approximate cost of $110,000. 


* Madison, N.C.—Madison Presby- 
terian Church celebrated its rooth year 
of service with the spring meeting of 
Orange Presbytery on April 17. — 


* DeRidder, La—The First Presby- 
terian Church recently dedicated its 
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new organ in memory of its former 
pastor, Rev. Eugene M. Stewart. A 
collection of books, beginning the 
Stewart Memorial Library, was pre- 
sented to the church by members of 
the Stewart family living in Louisiana. 


* Somerville, Tenn.—The John 
Knox Fellowship, an organization of 
Presbyterian men from Tipton, Hay- 
wood, and Fayette Counties, and from 
churches at Arlington and Ripley, 
was formed recently at Somerville 
with 106 men attending. Purpose of 
the organization is to provide Presby- 
terian men of the area with greater 
opportunities for service. 


* Denison, Texas—A building pro- 
gram among Denison churches total- 
ling well over $286,000 was carried 
out in 1950, according to a report in 
the Denison Herald. Among the new 
buildings just completed is the First 
Presbyterian Church’s new chapel, 
fellowship hall, and Sunday school 
valued at $98,000. 


* Sherman, Texas—Sherman Coun- 
cil of Church Women opened a used 
clothing center recently and have al- 
ready assisted more than 125 needy 
children. The  interdenominational 
council includes representatives from 
the Grand Avenue Presbyterian, First 
Presbyterian, and Central Presbyterian 
churches. 


* Portsmouth, Va—Repeating an 
experiment that proved successful in 
Portsmouth last year, pastors of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Con- 
gregational, and Christian churches 
exchanged pulpits recently without 
knowing until a few hours beforehand 
the church to which they would be as- 
signed. 

The congregations did not know 
whom they would hear until they ar- 
rived at the services. Prejudice, which 
keeps some church members away 
when a minister from another denom- 
ination preaches, was superseded by 
curiosity. Curiosity may not be the 
best of motives, but the ministers in 
Portsmouth feel it can serve a good 
purpose in promoting the unity of 


Christian fellowship. There have beg 
instances, they say, when “those yh, 
came to scoff remained to pray,” 


* Norfolk, Va—The Ministers’ 4, 
sociation of Norfolk recently spor: 
sored its fifth United Preaching Mi. 
sion with 100 churches and 1o denon. 
inations participating. The Missic 
was directed by Rev. William E. Hud 
son of the Massanetta Springs Confe. 
ence, and had a total attendance ¢/ 
almost 67,000 with more than 7,00 
commitments. 


WITH OUR SYNODS AND 
PRESBYTERIES 


* Snedecor Memorial Synod—Sun. 
mer conference schedules for She. 
decor Memorial Synod were recent 
announced by Rev. Alex. R. Batch- 
elor, Secretary, Division of Negn 
Work, Board of Church Extension 
Conferences include the following t¢ 
be held at Stillman College, Tuscz- 
loosa, Ala.: Youth Conference—June 
11-16; Men’s Conference—Augus 
3-5; Women’s Training School- 
August 7-14. 


* Synod of Louisiana—The Synod’ 
Board of Publications for Louisiam 
has elected Rev. J. Knox Poole as pres- 
ident and Rev William C. Dinwiddie 
as secretary-treasurer, The new secre- 
tary’s address is Covington, La. 


* Synod of Virginia—For the third 
year the Young People’s Council of 
the Synod of Virginia will sponsor 
youth caravan work. Caravans com- 
posed of two young men, two young 
women, and an adult adviser will serve 
from July 7 to July 28, spending one 
week in evangelistic work in each 
local church. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing Dr. W. B. Sullivan. 
Regional Director, 307 Presbyterian 
Building, Richmond 19, Va. 


* El Paso Presbytery—L. E. Mill 
ings, YMCA Secretary, Big Springs 
Texas, has been employed as exect- 
tive secretary of El Paso Presbytery. 
succeeding Dr. William H. Foster 0! 
Lubbock. 


* Enoree Presbytery—The religious 
education subcommittee of Enoret 
Presbytery has announced that the 
pioneer and young people’s summet 
conferences will be held at Piedmont 
Springs this year, dates to be a 
nounced later. 
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ST a NEO TE IL IES NEWS BRIEFS 


» Lexington Presbytery—Church 
shool workers convened in Harrison- 
burg, Va., April 3, at the Presbyterian 
Church for the 36th Sunday School 
Institute of Lexington Presbytery. 
Among those addressing the institute 
were Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, Atlanta; 


Dr. D. B. Walthall, Richmond; and 


Dr. Balmer Kelly, Richmond. 


+ Norfolk Presbytery—Presbytery’s 
Committee on Education has an- 
nounced the dates of conferences at 
Camp Jamestown, near Jamestown 
land. The Young People’s Confer- 
ence will be held June 18-23, and the 
Pioneer Camp, June 25-30. 


WITH OUR AGENCIES 


+ Board of World Missions, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—At the last meeting of 
the Board of World Missions, Dr. C. 
Darby Fulton, Executive Secretary, 
was elected to represent the Board at 
the “Modus Operandi Conference” 
which will be held in Brazil this sum- 
mer. This conference is shared in by 
representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil and the Mission 
Boards and Missions of the Presby- 
terian Churches, U.S.A. and US. Its 
purpose is to work on policies per- 
uining to the relationship of the Mis- 
sions to the program of the National 
Church. 

The Board also voted an appropri- 
ation of $1,000 to the Joint Depart- 
ment of Religious Liberty of the Na- 
tional Council of Christian Churches. 
This Department expects to engage 
the services of Dr. Samuel Rizzo, a 
product of our own mission work in 
Brazil. 

Dr. Marion A. Boggs of Little Rock, 
Ark., was appointed representative of 
the Board to serve on the Joint Pro- 
gram Committee for the Men’s Re- 
gonal Conventions to be held in the 
lal. His alternate is Rev. Alfred 
Mathes of Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, Associate 
Educational Secretary, whose Central 
aid South American good-will trip 
Was announced in April Survey, will 
leave April 11 and return around May 
2, Mrs. McCutchen and Mrs. W. 
Berne Buchanan, President of the 
Women of the U.S.A. Church, plan 
t0 be in Julapa, Mexico, May 16-20 
for the organizational meeting of the 
Women of the Presbyterian Church 
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of Mexico. Mrs. H. D. Haberyan, a 
member of the Board of World Mis- 
sions, plans to attend this meeting 
also and to visit in an unofficial ca- 
pacity some of our Mexico Missions. 


* Board of Church Extension, At- 
lanta, Ga—Dr. John M. Alexander, 
Secretary, Radio Division, Board of 
Church Extension, has announced that 
copies of individual messages broad- 
cast on the Presbyterian Hour radio 
programs may be obtained by writing 
the Division at 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


* Board of Education, Richmond, 
Va—tThe Dallas Presbyterian Book 
Store, scheduled to open the week of 
April 8, has been delayed for several 
months, according to the Rev. O. G. 
Henry, Dallas director. 


* General Council, Decatur, Ga.— 
The Director of Public Relations, 
Harvey Walters, has recently lectured 
at three Presbyterian seminaries on 
“Problems of Local Church Publicity.” 
Seniors at Columbia, Union, and Aus- 
tin seminaries heard the lectures. 

Mr. Walters attended a meeting of 
the National Religious Publicity Coun- 
cil April 5-6 at the Riverside Church 
in New York City. 

Suggestions for a new local church 
advertising program are being dis- 
tributed in a brochure to pastors by 
the General Council’s Department of 
Public Relations. The program has 
already been tried successfully in At- 
lanta, Ga., and several other large 
southern cities. 

A new booklet designed to help 
ministers solve their local publicity 
problems has been prepared by the 
Department of Public Relations. 
Copies of “Is Your News Showing?” 
are being distributed this month to all 
pastors. 


WITH OUR SCHOOLS AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


* Decatur, Ga—Agnes Scott Col- 
lege recently received an anonymous 
gift of $81,000 for the purpose of com- 
pleting its new science hall. The com- 
pleted building will cost approxi- 
mately $650,000. $50,000 of the $125,- 
ooo required for equipping the build- 
ing has also been received. 


* Columbia, S.C—The Columbia 
Seminary Library Campaign Commit- 


tee at a recent meeting here set a goal 
of $1.50 to be contributed by each 
South Carolina Presbyterian for Co- 
lumbia’s library fund. Dr. J. Mc- 
Dowell Richards, President of the De- 
catur, Ga., Seminary, announced that 
the Blenheim, S.C., Presbyterian 
Church has already subscribed its full 
quota of $75.00, 


* Decatur, Ga—Awards were re- 
cently announced by Columbia Semi- 
nary to seven seniors as follows: Wil- 
liam Thurman, Decatur, Ga., and 
Harold Minor, Atlanta, Ga.—Bryan 
fellowships; Ismael Andrade, Recife, 
Brazil; Georg W. Long, Jr., South- 
side, W. Va.; Charles L. Moffatt, 
Johnson City, Tenn.; and David R. 
Moorefield, Lancaster, S.C.—alumni 
fellowships. The fellowships may be 
used at any time during the next five 
years for graduate study at any recog- 
nized theological school in America 
or Europe. 

Albert Grady Harris, Jr., Macon, 
Ga., was awarded a teaching fellow- 
ship in the department of systematic 
theology. 





* Batesville, Ark—Arkansas_ Col- 
lege is seeking to establish a fund to 
be known as the “Bishop of the 
Ozarks Scholarship” in honor of John 
Crockett who recently resigned as 
head of the Bible Department in order 
to accept a pastorate at Perry, Mo. 
The scholarship would be used for 
graduates of the School of the Ozarks 
at Hollister, Mo. 


* Fayetteville, Ark—The Presby- 
terian Student Center recently opened 
at the University of Arkansas was 
financed jointly by the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian Synods of the 
state. The Center contains a lounge, 
dining room, kitchen, offices, and a 
chapel which will be available to all 
for private meditation and prayer. 


* Richmond, Va.—Union Seminary 
recently announced the following re- 
cipients of scholarships for advanced 
study: William S. McLean, Lenoir, 
N.C.; Samuel D. Maloney, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; James T. Womack, Norfolk, 
Va.; and Lamar Williamson, Jr., Mon- 
ticello, Ark. All the students are 
seniors. The Rev. Keith R. Crim of 
Strasburg, Va., a graduate student, 
was selected for this honor for the 
second time this year. 
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* Richmond, Va.—Traditional 
Sprunt Lecture Week highlighted the 
winter quarter at Union Theological 
Seminary, February 25—March 1. 
John Wick Bowman, of the San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, lecturing 
on “Introducing a Prophetic Theology 
for Today,” was the main speaker. Dr. 
Albert Edward Day, prominent Meth- 
odist clergyman and M. Marcel Prad- 
ervand, Executive Secretary of the 
Presbyterian World Alliance, were 
auxiliary speakers. The Sprunt Lec- 
tures are now in their fortieth year. 

Robert K. McCracken of the River- 
side Church, New York, will be the 
1952 Sprunt Lecturer. His subject will 
be, “The Place of Theology in Preach- 
ing.” 


* Davidson, N.C.—The 58th Otts 
Lecture series at Davidson College 
was delivered February 25-28 by Rev. 
James Hutchinson Cockburn, D. D., 
former Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland and until recently Director 
of the Department of Reconstruction 
and Inter-Church Aid of the World 
Council of Churches. The series, en- 
titled “The Church and State in 
Europe,” will be published shortly 
in book form. 


* Austin, Texas—Work was re- 
cently begun on eight one- and two- 
bedroom apartments for Austin Semi- 
nary’s married students. Dr. David 
Stitt, Seminary President, announced 
that most of the $62,000 required for 
the apartments would come from the 
recently completed $150,000 Louisi- 
ana Synod Campaign. The remainder 
of the Louisiana money will be used 
to endow a Chair of Field Work at 
the Seminary. 


* Austin, Texas—The 1951 annual 
Mid-Winter Lectures recently con- 
cluded at Austin Seminary were at- 
tended by several hundred ministers 
from Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, and Mexico, according to an 
announcement by Dr. David Stitt, 
President. The speakers for the series 
included Dr. Ernest Wright, who gave 
a scholarly approach to Biblical the- 
ology of the Old Testament; Dr. 
Ernest Ligon, who spoke on the im- 
portance of the individual’s person- 
ality in character development; and 
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Dr. Manford Gutzke, who preached a 
series of expository sermons from 
the Apostle Paul’s description of the 
model Christian. 

Dr. Stitt announced that Dr. John 
A. MacKay, president of Princeton 
Seminary; Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, pro- 
fessor of Christian Education at Union 
Seminary in New York; and Dr. Don- 
ald G. Miller, professor of New Testa- 
ment at Union Seminary, Richmond, 
Va., will be speakers for the 1952 
Midwinter Series. 

The Rev. Sherwood H. Reisner, at 
the invitation of the Seminary, met 
each afternoon with ministers of the 
Texas-Mexican Presbytery during the 
Midwinter Lecture Series at Austin 
and discussed in Spanish the content 
of the lectures. Mr. Reisner is pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Brownsville, which is a member of 
the National Presbyterian Church of 
Mexico. 


* Austin, Texas—James A. Whar- 
ton and Albert C. Burke, Jr., are win- 
ners of the Austin Seminary Alumni 
Graduate-Study Fellowship and Board 
Graduate-Study Fellowship awards. 
Wharton, Alumni fellowship winner, 
is the son of Dr. and Mrs. C. T. Whar- 
ton, former missionaries, and was born 
in Bulape, Belgian Congo. Burke is 
a native of Atlanta, Ga. 


* Kerrville, Texas—Dr. Andrew 
Edington was inaugurated April 11 as 
President of Schreiner Institute with 
approximately 1,500 people attending. 


* Black Mountain, N.C.—The 
Mountain Orphanage, located near 
Black Mountain and supported by 
Asheville Presbytery, recently re- 
cently reported a net cash income of 
its farm over operating costs of $5,000. 
Harry Barkley, superintendent, and 
Howard B. Russell, farm manager, re- 
ported that the market value of meat, 
poultry, eggs, vegetables, and fruits 
produced and consumed at the Or- 
phanage during 1950 was approxi- 
mately $11,000. 


* Louisville, Ky.—George R. Fd- 
wards, Memphis, Tenn., has been 
named by the faculty of Louisville 
Seminary as the winner of the 1951 
Charles H. Pratt Award in Field 
Work. The award, a set of reference 
books, was established by the class of 
1950 in memory of the late Charles H. 


Pratt, professor of Missions in ¢; 
Seminary for twenty-five years, 


* Clinton, S.C.—Two new scholg. 
ship funds totalling almost $9,000 Were 
recently awarded Presbyterian (4. 
lege, President Marshall Brown hy 
announced. A $2,500 fund to the mer. 
ory of former President William p 
Jacobs has been set up by Dr, H.$ 
Richardson of Greensboro, N.C, 
M. McLaurin of Wedgefield has & 
tablished a memorial scholarship foun. 
dation of $4,325 in memory of hi 
wife. 


* Staunton, Va—On March 1 the 
King’s Daughters Hospital property 
was officially transferred to Mary 
Baldwin College. The hospital and 
annex will be remodeled primarily 
for dormitory use. 

An anonymous gift of $10,000 re- 
ceived recently brought to $67,000 the 
total in gifts received for 1950, accord- 
ing to a report by President Lewis, Of 
this amount $58,000 was designated 
for the college’s building fund and 
$2,100 for endowment and scholarship 


funds. 
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Korea Mission 


* On February 21 the Chunju hos 
pital truck and a quantity of medical 
supplies, drugs, and equipment which 
had been brought out of Korea for 
safekeeping were returned. Dr. Paul $. 
Crane returned to Chunju on Febrv- 
ary 4 and Dr. Ovid Bush on February 
No other staff members have 
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returned as yet, but Dr. Crane reports F 


that the Korean staff kept the hospital 
open from December to February 
when hostilities made it mandatory for 
the missionaries to withdraw to Japan. 


China Mission 


* The request of Dr. and Mrs, 
Henry S. Nelson of our China Mis 
sion, who recently returned to the 
United States, to transfer to the Congo 
Mission was granted recently by the 
Board of World Missions. Dr. Nelson 
was ordered to rest for several months 
before going to Belgium to study for 
his new work. 


* Rev. and Mrs. S. C. Farrior, who 
have served altogether a total o! 
eighty years in our China Mission, 
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were voted an honorable retirement to 
Vth pecome effective June 1, 1951, at the 
st meeting of the Board of World 
\issions. Mr. Farrior was installed re- 
cently as the regular pastor of the 
Cal Covenant Presbyterian Church, Con- 
1 ha cord, N.C. 


brazil Mission 


H.cf* The health of Rev. James Skelton 
> Hp of the West Brazil Mission is steadily 
improving, and he hopes to be able to 


“te return to his station in Brazil within 

f his two years, according to an announce- 
ment by the Board of World Missions. 
\fr. Skelton has been a patient at the 

| thef Oreen Hospital near Asheville, N.C., 

perty § since February, 1950. 

Mary 


and) * Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. Spach sailed 


warily | fom New York on February 16 on 
“| their way to Brazil where he will serve 

o ref as an educational missionary. They 

o the | will go to Campinas where he will 

cord- | enter the language school. 

s, Of 4 

nated | * Miss Gertrude Mason of the Agnes 

and | Etskine School in Recife, Brazil, came 

rship home on furlough the latter part of 


March, Her home is in Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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Belgian Congo Mission 

* Miss Clara Fisch finished her train- 
ing period in Belgium in March and 
sailed for her new field of work in the 
Congo. 


* Miss Florence Moore and Rev. 
and Mrs. R. F. Cleveland arrived the 
latter part of March from our Congo 
Mission. It is Miss Moore’s first fur- 
lough. Her home is in Ashland, Va. 


* Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. King 
sailed February 28 from New York 
to the Belgian Congo. Mrs. King will 
be going to the field for the first time. 
She is the former Mrs, Elizabeth 
Morton Grainger of Louisburg, N.C. 


* The Board of World Missions 
has extended until the end of the 
summer the furlough of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark K. Poole. The Pooles were in 
New York preparing to sail for the 
Belgian Congo where Dr. Poole is a 
physician at Bulape hospital when 
their daughter Amelia became seri- 
ously ill. 


Japan Mission 

* Miss Elizabeth McNeill was trans- 
ferred recently by the Board of 
World Missions from the Korea Mis- 
sion to Japan. Miss McNeill went to 
Korea in the fall of 1949 and was 
evacuated to Japan during the sum- 
mer of 1950. Since that time she has 
been teaching at Kinjo College and 
has become so interested in her work 
that she asked to be transferred per- 
manently. 


Mexico Mission 

* Miss Florence Nickles, who first 
began her service in China in 1915, 
has been transferred by the Board of 
World Missions to Mexico. She re- 
turned to this country in 1940 when 
war broke out in China and went to 
Mexico to work on religious literature 
from 1943 to 1946. In 1946 she re- 
turned to China but was forced to re- 
turn to this country in 1948. Since 
that time she has been studying at the 
University of California. 


* Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Morrow of 
our Mexico Mission will be honor- 
ably retired June 1, 1951, after forty- 
one years of outstanding service. 


Ecuador Mission 


* Dr. and Mrs. Donald Dilworth 
went to Costa Rica the early part of 
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January to spend six months in the 
language school in preparation for 
their work at our mission at Hacienda 
Picalqui in Ecuador. They are the 
first Presbyterian, U.S., missionaries 
to be sent to Ecuador, although the 
church has long given financial sup- 
port to the mission, 
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